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The FOSDICK 
BOOKS 


By HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK 


These are three of them: 


The Meaning of Prayer 


60 cents (add 6 cents postage ) 


A marvelous illumination of the prayer-life. 
Nothing so good has appeared in a generation. 
Not only every Christian leader, but every 
Christian should have this book. 


The Manhood of the Master 


60 cents (add 6 cents postage) 


An interpretation of Jesus that makes Him seem 
fully and richly human without discounting His 
divinity in the slightest degree. Dr. Fosdick 
makes our Lord appear before us as one of us. 
This book is being studied by the ten thousands 
in the Y. M. C. A. classes in Europe’s and 
America’s camps and cantonments. 


The Challenge of the Crisis 


50 cents (add 6 cents postage) 


A clarion call to those whose spiritual and 
moral vision is confused by their inner unpre- 
paredness for war. This book takes a point of 
view opposite to that of Dr. Orchard in “The 
Outlook for Religion.” They should both be 
read in these days by every soul in earnest with 
spiritual realities. 


These Fosdick books are so urgent in their 
appeal, so illuminating, and so widely read that 
every reader of Tue CuristiAN CENTURY 
should possess them at once. 


The Christian Century Press 


700 E. 40th Street 
CHICAGO 








“A Book That 
Will Haunt 
the Soul” 


That was what Charles Clayton 
Morrison told the Chicago Minis- 
ter’s meeting concerning the book 
that has recently come from Eng- 
land: 


“The Qutlook for 
Religion” 


By Dr. W. E. Orchard 
The London preacher 


Mr. Morrison says: 


“This is the kind of book that no 
man can read and straightway for- 
get. The volume may be laid on 
the shelf, but the author’s thesis 
will haunt the soul until the soul 
comes to some terms with the 
issues that are raised. No such 
analysis of religious conditions pro- 
duced by the war has yet appeared. 
In my judgment it is the great re- 
ligious book of the war period up 
to date. It must either be accepted 
or refuted. I wish every Christian 
Century subscriber would read it, 
and then I could wish we might 
have a convention and discuss it in 
an atmosphere of prayer.” 


Price $1.50 plus 10 cents postage. 
On sale in this country by 


The Christian Century Press 
700 E. 40th St. 
CHICAGO 
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After Mr. Sunday 


great crowds on May 19. For ten weeks the re- 

vivalist and his party of a dozen assistants held 
forth in a tabernacle seating 15,000 people. The results 
now announced show that 49,165 persons “hit the trail” 
and that the offering to Mr. Sunday amounted to $56,- 
000. It was generally expected that the amount would 
be much larger than this. Relatively few of the re- 
sourceful church men of the city participated in the 
offering. It is understood that Mr. Sunday keeps for 
himself not a dollar of the offerings made to him at the 
close of his New York and Chicago campaigns. The 
New York offering, amounting to more than $100,000, 
was divided between the Red Cross and the Y. M. C. A. 
Mr. Sunday has promised to donate his Chicago offering 
to the Pacific Garden Mission, the institution through 
whose agency the evangelist became a Christian more 
than twenty-five years ago. Mr. Sunday is said to have 
become a very wealthy man—some put his wealth at a 
million dollars—through the free will offerings that 
have come to him in his evangelistic campaigns. His 
generosity in the New York and Chicago instances is 
widely praised and is, of course, praiseworthy. 

Much criticism began to be heard among church- 
men before the meetings closed as to the ambiguity 
and looseness of the “invitation” extended by Mr. Sun- 
day at the close of his sermons. Many people went for- 
ward as “trail hitters” who had no more serious a pur- 
pose than to shake hands with the evangelist, yet these 
were counted in the final results as though they were 
converts. Large numbers of them were already church 
members; a large proportion were moved by the spirit 
of mere adventure and took the invitation as implying 
nothing like a personal decision to follow Christ or 


Rie SUNDAY ’S Chicago meetings closed with 


unite with the church. In the Methodist ministers’ 
meeting a discussion of this feature brought out a con- 
sensus of belief that hardly more than ten per cent of 
the total number enrolled as “trail hitters” regarded the 
step as a religious decision. 


In making an estimate of Mr. Sunday’s work there 
are many who by way of criticism do not go beyond 
this single item, which, however, we hold to be quite a 
negligible and superficial objection. After all, no feature 
of the mere technique of Mr. Sunday’s meeting is im- 
portant enough to detain the discriminating observer, 
nor should the praise or criticism one feels on the side 
of the technique as a whole weigh heavily in one’s final 
judgment. With most people, we stand in admiration 
of the up-to-date effectiveness of Mr. Sunday’s organ- 
ization and methods. The technique of getting public 
attention, of drawing the crowds to the tabernacle, of 
holding their spell-bound attention while there and of 
securing the practical reaction that he asks for—of this 
technique Mr. Sunday is indisputable master. But in 
religion the standard of success is not the size of the 
crowd but what the crowd comes for; not the fact that 
people are giving thrilled attention, but what they are 
attending to; not the number of converts but what they 
are converted to, and how deep and purposeful and in- 
telligent is their conversion. 

And beyond all such questions as these which cen- 
ter in the individual soul, one has to ask questions as 
to the relationship of such a meeting to the normal life 
of the church and the Kingdom. Can the results of a 
Sunday meeting be assimilated? Can the meeting be 
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transplanted from the tabernacle to the churches? Of 
course it is popular to say that if it cannot be so trans- 
planted the trouble is with the churches, not with the 
meeting. And a fairly plausible indictment can be made 
out against the churches at just this point. But plaus- 
ible as such an indictment is, it has seemed impossible 
to convince the churches that they should lay off their 
traditional and instinctive character and take on a char- 
acter like that represented in the tabernacle meetings. 
Many Christian people, therefore, feel that a revivalistic 
meeting like this is essentially exotic to the religious 
organization and that the task of converting the con- 
verts still confronts the permanent religious forces of 
the community. 

But the relation of such a revival to the regular 
activities of the churches is not fully expressed in a 
question which refers simply to the possible assimila- 
tion of the results of the meeting. It remains yet to ask 
whether that sort of meeting has tended to make taste- 
less and unappealing the quieter and deeper-going proc- 
esses of religious education upon which, after all is 
said, the Kingdom of God and the increase of spiritual 
life in the world depend. It is our observation that this 
revivalism does so tend. It develops in those who en- 
gage in it an impatience with, if not a contempt for, 
sane religious worship and the methods and processes 
of religious education. It creates an illusion of success, 
far greater than the facts in the long run justify. It 
drives the churches to an increased use of “boosting” 
and galvanizing methods. In the words of Dr. H. T. 
Morrison, who studied the moral condition of Spring- 
field, Ill., two years and a half after Mr. Sunday’s meet- 
ing there, it tends to leave the community morally a 
“burned-out district,” incapable of responding to the 
normal appeals of religious obligation. 

There are communities where this blighting effect 
does not show itself, where the churches have modified 
their procedures in such way as successfully to assim- 
ilate the Sunday meeting. Wichita, Kan., is an illustra- 
tion of this. For several years the churches kept up a 
sort of continuous Sunday revival. But instances like 
this are the exception. The testimony of discerning ob- 
servers, who are capable of weighing more vital con- 
iderations than those implied in the naive question, 
“Do the converts stick?’ 


is overwhelming in confirma- 
tion of the lapse and blight that befalls church life after 
a Sunday revival. 

'* FF © 


Yet the most important inquiry of all concerns the 
effects of Mr. Sunday’s ideas, the content of his preach- 
ing. No success gained through clever technique can 
outweigh the harm produced by false teaching or the 
raising of misleading issues among Christ’s followers. 
In the last analysis, we believe it is just here that Mr. 
Sunday’s work must stand or fall. His teaching—is it 
on the whole sound and wholesome, reasonable and uni- 
fying, making for clearer thinking about religion and 
for progress in churchly and social embodiments of 
religion? Or is it reactionary, capricious, arbitrary, 
making issues of unrealities, exploiting ignorance and 
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prejudice, and so tending to throw into confusion those 
movements for Christian unity and unity in social en- 
deavor which have gained hopeful headway in the past 
generation? 

That there is much positive good in Mr. Sunday’s 
preaching goes without saying. But the mixture of the 
false and unreal and misleading with this element of 
good presents a problem for analysis and interpretation 
which no student in the near perspective of the contem- 
porary hour may hope to unravel. Another generation 
must come on before a definite assessment of Mr. Sun- 
day’s work can be made. The problem is further com- 
plicated by the fact that Mr. Sunday is not any longer 
merely an individual; he has become a movement, an 
institution, or better yet, a tidal wave of community 
feeling and purpose. What goes by the name of the 
“Sunday meetings” is a vast organization of the zeal 
and intelligence of all the churches of a given com- 
munity. It is impossible, therefore, to draw a circle 
around Mr. Sunday and judge the Sunday meetings by 
what you find within that circle. The circle must be 
large enough to include the church life of the whole 
community whose forces, together with Mr. Sunday’s 
personality and message, are factors in determining the 
character and net moral result of the meetings. 


Yet while one may decline to adopt a tone of final- 
ity in judging Mr. Sunday’s work, and while others are 
praising the meritorious features of his campaign, it is 
imperative that attention he called to those baneful in- 
fluences which his teachings always set going in a com- 
munity. Mr. Sunday’s religious conceptions are 
notoriously atrocious. Probably not ten per cent of the 
ministers participating in his Chicago campaign hold 
the view of God and the Bible and destiny which Mr. 
Sunday preached. These men excuse their activity in 
the Sunday meetings on the ground that the virtues of 
the meetings outweigh what harm is done by the bar- 
baric and reactionary theological ideas of the evange- 
list. With such men there is a disposition to minimize 
the importance of theology and to set over against it 
the more important thing called religion. But this dis- 
tinction, while valid for certain purposes, is of doubt- 
ful application when it comes to assessing a religious 
revival. As a matter of fact, in concrete experience, 
religion and theology go always together, and their 
separation is purely the result of intellectual analysis. 
They do not really exist apart. One’s theology is sim- 
ply the belief side, the conviction side, of one’s religious 
experience. And the quality, the character, of one’s re- 
ligion is determined by this credal structure of one’s 
faith far more than the modern sentimentalist school 
of religious thinking—or non-thinking—discerns. Mr. 
Sunday’s theology is not a negligible element in his 
evangelism. The preaching of his conceptions tends 
powerfully in many minds to apotheosize prejudices 
and childish notions, which thus become barriers in the 
path of religious progress on both its social side and the 
side of personal experience. 
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An instance of this baneful indoctrination is found 
in the teaching of Mr. Sunday on the subject of the 
end of the world and the second coming of our Lord. 
It was one of the red-letter days of the Chicago revival 
when Mr. Sunday preached on this subject to a crowded 
tabernacle in the afternoon and repeated the same ser- 
mon to an overflowing house at night. The evangelist's 
views are well known on this theme. He preaches the 
premillennial theory in its rawest form, following a 
perfectly preposterous method of biblical interpretation 
and an utterly childish view of the world. The result 
of Mr. Sunday’s emphasis upon his millennial views 
has been that the entire church life of Chicago has been 
thoroughly saturated with millennialism. This is true 
in every city where Mr. Sunday goes. But it has been 
conspicuously true in Chicago because of the presence 
here of the Moody Bible Institute, the chief source of 
this kind of teaching in this country. The Institute 
teachers and students flocked to the tabernacle meet- 
ings as to a shrine, and are now going forth to preach 
millennialism with even greater zeal than heretofore. 
To one who discerns the insidious and enervating ef- 
fects of this view of life and of the Scripture upon down- 
right wholesome religion it does not seem like an exag- 
geration to say that the harm done by the reinforcement 
Mr. Sunday gave the millennialist propaganda may con- 
ceivably outweigh in the long run of the years the good 
he has done on what certain sentimentalists think of as 
the purely “religious” level. 

We pass by any discussion of the coarsening of 
religious taste and speech by the profanity and uncouth- 
ness which are among the evangelist’s chief assets. We 
believe there is positive injury to spiritual ideals result- 
ing from this debauchery of style and language. The 


For Me 


By Thomas Curtis Clark 


N Picardy, beyond the sea, 

A million heroes fight for me; 

Where fires of death appall the night, 
And smoky curtains blind the sight, 
They battle, in the fiendish light— 

For me. 


In Picardy, beyond the sea, 

Our werrior laddies bleed for me; 

For them the home land held the most— 

Nor did they fail to count the cost; 

They went, lest freedom might be lost— 
For me. 


In Picardy, beyond the sea, 

Those dauntless lads would die for me! 

The fleur-de-lis, deep-tinged with red, 

Will bend o’er many a gory bed, 

Where lie those sons of Freedom—dead— 
For me. 
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degree of harm is not measurable; its corroding work 
goes on in the invisible secrecies of the mind, debasing 
the taste for great, calm, white words and imagery and 
setting a premium upon the sensuous, the hysterical and 
the yellow. 

3ut Mr. Sunday has gone. It was fated that he 
should come to Chicago, his old home. His meeting 
here has been less dazzling than his meetings have been 
during the past three or four years. Our judgment is 
that Mr. Sunday has reached and passed his zenith. 
Whether that judgment proves to be right or wrong we 
care but little. But of this we are most sure, that the 
kind of evangelism Mr. Sunday represents has reached 
and passed its zenith. He has carried it to its nth power. 
In him the old order of institutional, organizational 
hypnotic revivalism has made its lasp gasp. With its pass- 
ing the field will be cleared for a new order of evan- 
gelism—socially constructive and redemptive, drawing 
together, instead of flinging apart, the countless social 
forces that are now working in solitary ways to bring 
in the kingdom of God. 





A New Kind of Decoration Day 


HE old time Memorial Day was used by fervid 
orators to keep the wounds of the civil war open. 
A southern boy attended his first Memorial Day 
address in the north and remarked with glittering eyes 
afterwards, “If the south knew you felt that way about 
it, they would fight you as long as a bushwhacker could 
live in the mountains.” A new Memorial Day is coming. 

President Wilson has set May 30 this year as a day 
of prayer and fasting and national humiliation. The 
people are called upon to meet in their churches. At 
these meetings we are to purge our hearts of all evil 
and all desire for lustful gain that God may find it pos- 
sible to use us in the establishment of universal freedom 

This call to meet in the churches does not, of 
course, preclude the community meetings which are 
held in many communities nor the addresses in honor 
of the brave boys of 1861. Rather we ought to see that 
the cause of the civil war and the cause of the great war 
are one in their inner meaning—each a struggle for 
human liberty. 

The addresses this year should be pitched on a high 
spiritual level. The times demand no platitudes or 
worn-out war cries. 

In her day of humiliation America must remember 
that a part of her wealth is the blood money of munition 
factories accumulated before our entrance into the war. 
This prosperity has affected us all indirectly. We 
should put this money into circulation again in the 
channels of philanthropy and Christian service. 

We must not forget that we shared the rampant 
commercialism which has helped to bring the great war 
into being. We do not need to renounce national effi- 
ciency but we must renounce the greed and pride that 
were part of the old order. In the day of our humiliation 
we should pledge our wealth to the blessing and not 
the cursing of human life. 
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The Use of “America” in Worship 


ANY of the churches are using with regularity 
the hymn “America” in their services in these 
war days. This is appropriate. There are sev- 

eral hymns which are suitable for this purpose, includ- 
ing the national anthem, “The Star Spangled Banner 
As an addition to “America,” suitable for the purposes 
of the war and conveying something of the sentiment 


” 


of patriotic purpose, as well as solicitude for the boys 
in the camps and at the front, several different stanzas 
have taken form, and are used, one or another of them, 
at the end of the familiar hymn. Some of these are 
much better than others. One or two that have found 
somewhat wide employment, evidently because they 
seemed to supply a need, are not very satisfactory, 
either because of poor poetic quality or because of a 
rather plaintive and weakly anxious note which they 
strike. It is surprising how much feeble verse gets it- 
self employed at a time when the heart of the nation 
seeks some expression for its emotion. We are inclined 
to think that the following stanza, used as an addition 
to “America,” is the best that has come to our attention, 
We have seen it printed on church programs as a climax 
to the familiar words of “My Country, ’tis of Thee :” 


O God, the Nation bless; 
In days of storm and stress 
Gird us with might; 
Our sons on land and sea, 
Our banner stainless, free, 
Guard Thou to victory; 

God save the right. 


Steps Toward Union 


NE of the most important pieces of intelligence 

that came from the religious gatherings of last 

week was the report that the General Assembly 

of the Presbyterian Church, gathered in Columbus, 
Ohio, sent out to the four other denominational con- 
ventions then in session, including the Northern Bap- 
tists, the Southern Baptists, the United Brethren and 
the Southern Presbyterians a memorial suggesting the 
appointment of committees from each of these bodies 
to discuss at an early date the question of organic union. 
An action of that sort is hardly less than thrilling 

in its significance. It may be that some of the bodies 
thus memorialized will be in no mood to give favorable 
consideration to such a suggestion. Traditional mem- 
Sut the memorial itself is 
of deep import, coming as it does from one of the oldest 


ories and usages are strong. 


and most distinguished of Protestant bodies in America. 
The three strongest free churches of Canada have 
reached practical agreement on the subject of union, 
and had not the war intervened, would doubtless have 
consummated their plans for merger before this time. 
It is of great import that the church that was most 
hesitant in that movement has taken the initiatory step 
in this new plan. 


The Disciples did not happen to be in session at 
the time this memorial went out. Yet it is hardly to be 
doubted that they will receive a copy. And knowing the 
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personnel and spirit of our Commission on Christian 
Unity, of which Dr. Ainslie is Chairman, we do not 
doubt that the Disciples will have an urgent and affirm- 
ative answer to feturn to this impressive document. 
The war is working many changes. Ancient institutions 
are being transformed in a day. It is not beyond belief 
that the unification of the Church of God in the world 
is much more practicable and proximate than even we 
Disciples had dared to hope. 


Two Heads But One Heart 


HE relinquishment by Dr. R. H. Miller, of his 

issociate leadership of the Men and Millions Move- 

ment to take the pastorate of Central Church, De- 
troit, draws attention to the unique function which Dr. 
Miller and Dr. Abram E. Cory have jointly performed 
When the Men and Millions 
Movement called Dr. Miller from his pastorate in Buf- 
falo to be associate secretary with Dr. Cory in the enter- 
prise which Dr. Cory’s genius had already developed to 
a high degree of initial success, it was with difficulty 


for the past four years. 


that any one could conceive the leadership function suc- 
cessfully divided between two heads and two person- 
alities. 

But the “team work” of Cory and Miller has been 
a beautiful illustration of the way in which two forceful 
men dominated by the spirit of Christ can unselfishly 
contribute each his own talents to a leadership as uni- 
tary and single-minded as though it were embodied in 
one individual personality. Fortunately for the attain- 
ment of such a result, the talents of the two men have 
been supplemental. There has been no competition for 
precedence between them. No rumors or whispers have 
gone abroad that there was the slightest tension be- 
tween these two to whom had been committed the 
largest practical task that has ever been laid upon any 
Disciple leader to carry through. 

In singleness of aim and mutual consideration they 
have, quite unawarely, given their brethren a picture 
of Christian teamwork and friendship unalloyed by per- 
sonal ambition or self-aggrandizement. When it is con- 
sidered how many high enterprises have been split on 
this rock of dissension and rivalry’ among leaders, the 
safe passing of such a danger in the case of the Men and 
Millions Movement is occasion for general congratula- 
tion. 

Dr. Miller is one of the most statesmanly minds 
among Disciples. At the same time his is essentially the 
spirit of the shepherd of souls, and his return to the 
pastorate will prove a God’s blessing to Central Church 
in Detroit and to the deepening of the spiritual life in 
With a particular authority 
gained through his wide ministry in all parts of the land 
during the past four years, through the rich pastoral 
experience of previous years and through the deep con- 
tacts with the living God which the fruits of his life 
have convinced us all that he maintains, Dr. Miller will 
always be listened to with respect in whatever councils 
of the Disciples of Christ his voice may in future years 
be heard. 


our entire communion. 





—— 
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Union Helped by Unity of Spirit 
NALYZING the very significant situation at Me- 


morial Church in Chicago, where Baptists and 
Disciples have dwelt together as a federated 
church in perfect harmony for ten years, one cannot 
avoid giving due weight to the high type of Christian 
character represented in the personnel of both groups. 
During the life of the union all denominational distinc- 
tions have been magnanimously forgotten and each 
member has thought of himself simply as a Christian 
and a member of Memorial Church. This de-sectarian- 
izing of the two original congregations was not accom- 
plished alone by the excellent theoretical basis on which 
the union was carried through, but by the good spirit 
and intelligence represented in the two groups. 
sefore the union took place, denominational consid- 
erations had ceased to interest either church. The old 
Memorial Baptist Church had gotten its character fixed 
chiefly through the long ministry of Dr. Lathan A. 
Crandall, whose emphasis rested upon the great catholic 
realities of Christian faith and whose leadership tended 
to emancipate his people from the partisan sectarianism 
with which the life of the average denominational con- 
gregation is so often vitiated. The First Christian 
Church had long been under Dr. Willett’s ministry, and 
it too had come to regard sectarian things with a certain 
disgust in the presence of the catholic values which Dr. 
Willett’s ministry revealed. With this kind of ma- 
terial to build with it is not strange that we find their 
experiment in Christian unity a complete success. 
Memorial Church of Christ has its problems—and 
grave problems they are in the shadow of a steady ap- 
proach of the negro population to the neighborhood in 
which the church stands—but unless the changing char- 
acter of the population demands some radical change in 
the church’s course there is no reason why the unity 
of spirit and labor whose ten years’ existence was ccle- 
brated last week should not continue permanently. 





What the Woodpecker Did Next 


A Parable of Safed the Sage 
N OW it came to pass nine days after the Wood- 


pecker had flown in at my Window, and I had 

let him out again, after that he had bumped his 
head once against the glass, that I sat in my Study; 
reading a great Book, and there came a Crash against 
my Window, like as if a Brick had been thrown by a 
Suffraget. But the Window brake not. And I rose and 
looked out of my Window, and, lo, there lay on the 
ground a fluttering Woodpecker. And I looked on him 
in pity, for he lay on his back, and he fluttered; but 
after that he had fluttered for a season he ceased. And 
I took him up, and behold he was dead. 

And I was sure in my heart it was the same Wood- 
pecker that had Visited me before. And it was given to 
me that I might know what he had Reasoned in his 
Foolish Red Head. And this is what he had said: 

Lo, that was a most interesting Adventure that I 
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had, for I did fly into that House and out again, and 
though I bumped my Head so that it ached, yet that 
could not Happen Again if I should fly Hard Enough. 
Go to now, and let me try that Risky Stunt again. 

And the Woodpecker’s conscience said to him, Go 
not thither again, lest it go ill with thee. Count thyself 
Mighty Lucky that thou didst get out; now stay out. 

But he Hearkened not, and he Flew Violently 
against my Window, so that his Neck Brake and he 
died. 

And I sorrowed for the Bird, and I said, 

Oh, my God, I have been as foolish as he; for oft 
hast Thou delivered me from my folly, and I have gone 
at it again, even as this poor foolish Bird. Yea, and of 
my fellowmen there be many whose Souls are as Red- 
headed as this Bird. 

And I prayed my God who minded the Fallen Spar- 
row to be more merciful to birds and men than their 
folly deserveth. 





Immanence 


COME in the little things, 
| Saith the Lord; 

Not borne on morning wings 
Of majesty; but I have set my feet 
Amidst the delicate and bladed wheat 
That springs triumphant in the furrowed sod. 
There do I dwel!, in weakness and in power; 
Not broken or divided, said our God! 
In your straight garden plot I come to flower; 
About your porch my vine, 
Meek, fruitful, doth entwine; 
Waits, at the threshold, Love’s appointed hour. 


I come in the little things, 

Saith the Lord; 

Yea, on the glancing wings 

Of eager birds, the soft and pattering feet 

Of furred and gentle beasts, I come to meet 
Your hard and wayward heart. In brown bright eyes 
That peep from out the brake, I stand confest. 
On every nest 

Where feathery Patience is content to brood 
And leaves her pleasure for the high emprise 
Of motherhood— 

There does my Godhead rest. 


I come in the little things, 

Saith the Lord; 

My starry wings 

I do forsake, 

Love’s highway of humility to take; 

Meekly I fit my stature to your need. 

In beggar’s part 

About your gates I shall not cease to plead— 

As man, to speak with man— 

Till by such art 

I shall achieve my immemorial plan; 

Pass the low lintel of the human heart. 
—Eve_yn UNDERHILL. 





The Day of the Lord 


A Study of Old Testament Statements Regarding a Coming Time of Judgment 


Twelfth Article in Series on Second Coming of Christ 


HE records of the New Testament make clear the 

fact that most of the friends of Jesus who contrib- 

uted to that collection of writings were confident 
that the Master was to return at no long interval after 
his departure from the circle of his followers, and that 
his coming was to be so evident, and attended with such 
manifest portents, as to leave no doubt of his triumph- 
ant power over the forces that had seemingly prevailed 
against him. With few exceptions the writers of the 
early Christian Scriptures held this view. Of this fact 
abundant evidence has been adduced in the foregoing 
studies. 

It is further clear that Jesus said enough to start 
widespread anticipation of such an event. As to what 
he really did say the testimony differs. As the last two 
papers showed, the Gospels present five different bodies 
of testimony. They are found in The Sayings of Jesus, 
the Gospel of Mark, the Gospel of Matthew in its pres- 
ent form, the Gospel of Luke, and the Gospel of John. 


In the chronological order in which they seem to have, 


appeared these five documents present a somewhat reg- 
ular curve, rising from very modest and limited state- 
ments in The Sayings, upward through more vivid and 
definite words in Mark, to the elaborate program of 
Matthew; then declining to the milder hopes of Luke, 
and at last practically disappearing in the Johannine 
literature. 
SOURCES OF THE IDEAS 


Regarding the interpretation to be put upon these 
facts it is possible to take either of several views. One 
may say that Jesus really said all that is reported in all 
these records, in which case the extensive apocalyptic- 
ism of the Gospel of Matthew is the most accurate of 
the accounts. In that case it appears inevitable that 
Jesus was in error regarding the great expectation 
which he encouraged. Again it may be thought that a 
middle ground is possible, which accepts most of the 
Gospel statements as trustworthy rescripts of the 
Savior’s language, permitting, however, the idea that 
exaggerations may have crept in owing to the preva- 
lence of ap icalyptic beliefs in the circle of the disciples. 
Chis view would permit the conclusion that Jesus used 
freely the figurative language of the Old Testament and 
the apocalyptic books current in his day, and did not 
attach to his language the literal values which some of 
his hearers were all too ready to adopt. Or in the third 
place, it may be held that Jesus himself cherished no 
uch catastrophic beliefs, and that The Sayings, which 
appear to record more nearly what he said than any of 
the other documents, make clear this fact. This is the 
conclusion to which the total body of writings in the 
Gospels is believed to point. 

Whence then came those flashing figures of speech 


regarding the day of the Lord, the judgment, the con- 


vulsions of nature, and the great transformation that 
might soon be expected? Even if Jesus employed none 
of them, or used them in the most restrained manner, 
they seem to have been so general in the speech of the 
time, and so welcome in the thought of the people, that 
it was not strange that they should sweep from its 
anchorage as with a tidal wave the calmer thought of 
the age. When once this fact is realized, and the enor- 
mous volume of apocalyptic feeling and imagery re- 
leased in that period is assessed, one does not wonder 
that it affected profoundly the early Christian tradition, 
and even found its way into the reported texture of the 
teachings of Jesus. 

The expectation that a day of retribution was to 
dawn for the evil in Israel was as old as the earliest of 
the writing prophets. It arose out of the protest voiced 
by these moral leaders of the nation against the super- 
ficial chauvinism that limited the interest of Jehovah to 
the championing of Israel’s cause, and induced an easy- 
going optimism that closed the eyes of the people to 
the moral sanctions on which alone national prosperity 
rests. The very title “Jehovah of hosts,” the popular 
name of deity through the early centuries of Hebrew 
history, expresses the customary belief that their God 
was the leader of their fighting forces, and that his 
power was the pledge of victory. The “day of Jehovah” 
therefore came to mean the time when under this divine 
leadership Israel was to settle accounts with its ene- 
mies. It had none of the meaning later attached to the 
“day of judgment,” save as it was a day of wrath for 
those who had afflicted the chosen people. 


PROPHETIC REBUKES 


It must have been a great shock to the confident 
belief in this heaven-sent chastisement upon the hostile 
nations, when the rulers and citizens of Palestine were 
confronted with the stern messages of the prophetic 
order. The burden of those messages was that the “day 
of the Lord” was to be an hour of settlement not pri- 
marily with the foes of Israel but with the nation itself. 
The sole relationship which popular opinion affirmed 
the chosen race enjoyed with God, in so far as it was 
true at all, the prophets insisted was the ground rather 
of apprehension and self-examination than of arrogant 
pride. Jehovah was no mere partisan of the people who 
called themselves by his name. His choice of them had 
been for discipline and service, not for the gratification 
of national vanity. The provincial and egotistical vaunt 
of both Judah and Israel was, “Jehovah knows us alone 
of all the nations.” “Yes,” answered Amos in words 
that must have blistered as they fell, “you only have I 
known among all the families of the earth. Therefore I 
will visit upon you your iniquities” (3:2). 

To those who were boasting of their divine Patron 
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and his coming outpouring of wrath upon their enemies 
the prophet cried, “Woe unto you that desire the day of 
the Lord; Wherefore would ye have the day of the 
Lord? It is darkness and not light” (Amos 5:18). In 
the same threatening tone Isaiah warned the men of 
Jerusalem of the approaching Assyrian invasion: “For 
there shall be a day of Jehovah upon all that is proud 
and haughty,” he said, and went on to name the objects 
of their pride which that soon-coming day of judgment 
would bring to an end (2:12). Like Amos who pre- 
dicted a divine reckoning with the neighboring nations 
because of their sins against the common humanities of 
civilization (Amos, chapts. 1, 2), so Isaiah does not hesi- 
tate to declare the wrath of God against heathen sin- 
ners, and the darkness of the “day of the Lord” upon 
Babylon (Isa. 13:6, 9) and Edom (34:8). But these 
threats against the “lesser breeds without the law” were 
only to make more vivid the fate of the careless people 
who had claimed the patronage of Jehovah while with- 
holding from him their true obedience. 

In the little book of Zephaniah, stimulated doubt- 
less by the Scythian terror in the reign of Josiah, there 
is found the locus classicus of the idea of a day of judg- 
ment. With the announcement that the “day of the 
Lord” is at hand (1:7), he invests the theme with such 
features of terror as to leave a permanent influence upon 
subsequent prophecy, and shape in no small degree the 
later Jewish and Christian doctrine of a judgment to 
come (see e. g. 1:14-18; 2:2, 3, etc.). The solemn me- 
diaeval hymn, “Dies irae, dies illa,” which portrayed in 
its lurid lines the fear of an approaching day of judg- 
ment felt by the churchmen of the middle ages, is a 
stately paraphrase of Zephaniah’s hymn of wrath. 


STRIKING EVENTS 


There are passages in which the threatened “day” 
is connected with some specific event, like the battle 
of Carchemish, which Jeremiah believed was to be de- 
cisive in its influence upon the fortunes of Judah (Jer. 
46:10). In fact, most of the references to such a time of 
crisis contemplate some near-at-hand event which is to 
change the course of national and perhaps of world ex- 
perience, and usher in better times. Apparently no 
prophet ever regarded the day of Jehovah as belonging 
to a distant future. It was connected with imminent and 
decisive happenings. This quality is never lost in the 
prophetic oracles. But as time went on the limit seems 
to have been extended somewhat, and the expectation 
became more general. Ezekiel warned the popular 
preachers of his age that they had not prepared the na- 
tion to endure in the coming “day” (13:5). Obadiah 
contemplates an impending judgment of God on all the 
nations (v. 15). Malachi pictured a coming time of deci- 
sion between good and evil which has many of the 
features of the Christian conception of a day of judg- 
ment (Mal. chapt. 4). And in the Book of Joel, perhaps 
the latest of the prophetic records, one finds recurring 
allusions to the day of Jehovah in language which seems 
invested with apocalyptic vividness (Joel 1:5; 2:1, 11, 
31; 3:14). 
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It is evident that the doctrine was taking on new 
and more spectacular forms as time went on. The most 
dramatic presentation of the judgment idea is seen in 
the Book of Daniel. This apocalyptic document de- 
mands fuller consideration than can be given it in this 
connection, but it is noticeable that it brings to a fitting 
culmination the conception of a world assize as the 
earlier portions of the Old Testament had hinted at 
such an event. The stately passage in chapter 7, which 
as noted in a previous study is the basis of the impres- 
sive judgment scene in the Book of Revelation (Rev. 
20:11-15), leaves nothing to the imagination save the 
time at which it is to be anticipated, and even this is 
so clearly suggested by the context as to prepare the 
saints of the Maccabaean time for their approaching 
vindication and reward. 


“THE SON OF MAN” 


Thus through the literature of the Old Testament 
one finds the unmistakable foundations for that stately 
edifice of later Jewish and Christian belief, a day of 
Judgment. This was the central feature of the New 
Testament belief in the speedy coming of Christ, for 
with that coming the judgment upon sin and sinners is 
inseparably connected. As has been shown, the idea 
in the earlier portions of the Hebrew Scriptures was 
related to some anticipated moment of triumph for the 
nation. Then the prophets took over the phrase and 
invested it with a disciplinary and redemptive meaning. 
But thus far it was vague and varying in its application. 
It was connected with this and that expected event of 
the imminent future. Later on, perhaps as the result 
of repeated dislocations, it took on more general and 
remote meanings as to time, but more vivid character- 
istics as to details of form and procedure. 

There is one other Old Testament feature of the 
parousia which forms a portion of the substructure of 
apocalyptic expectations in the New Testament circle 

This is the title “Son of Man” and the assurance 
that one so named should appear in the clouds of 
heaven, decending to take possession of his divine inher- 
itance. This form of speech is found many times in the 
Hebrew writings. In general it meant merely a man, a 
member of the human race. In the Psalms it is often 
employed in this manner, as in the familiar words, 
“What is man that thou art mindful of him, and the son 
of man that thou visitest him” (8:4), where the words 
“man” and “son of man” mean precisely the same thing, 
as the parallelism of the poetry makes clear (see also 
Ps. 80:17; 144:3 and Job 25:6, in each of which passages 
the same difinitive parallel occurs). 

In Ezekiel the term is constantly used as the name 
applied by God to the prophet (2:1; 4:1; 5:1, ete.), and 
becomes almost a proper name. But the most dramatic 
employment of the term is found, as might be expected, 
in the Book Of Daniel. There in the judgment scene 
already referred to it is stated that into the midst of the 
august court “there came with the clouds of heaven one 
like a son of man” (Dan. 7:13). To him was given honor 
and an enduring dominion. Passing for the time any 
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discussion of the meaning of this vision, although that 
meaning is given in unmistakable terms in the context, 
it is entirely evident that this description underlies the 
New Testament references to the coming of the Son of 
Man in the clouds and with glory. On these two con- 
ceptions, then,—that of the judgment to be administered 
on some notable “day” in the future, and that of the 
coming of the Son of Man in the clouds,—the entire 
body of description of the parousia rests. Let it be noted 
that the idea of a resurrection does not enter here. That 
is connected with both the apocalyptic and the progres- 
sive realization of the presence of Jesus in the world. 
It is also found in late portions of the Old Testament. 
But it is not a doctrine that fails to be considered in 
this connection. 

Two items remain for a passing word in the con- 
clusion of this study. The first is the unquestionable 
importance of the Book of Daniel as a background for 
the proper estimation of Jewish and Christian thought 
regarding the last things. This makes necessary an 
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attempt to interpret that book in the light of the events 
out of which it emerged. The second is the extensive 
material found in the apocryphal books related to the 
Old Testament as source and inspiration, and utilized 
by New Testament writers, to say nothing of Jesus him- 
self. In the proper place it will be shown that every 
feature of the program provided by the Gospels, by 
Paul, and by the other writings of the New Testament, 
in accordance with which it was expected that the 
second coming of Christ would be realized, is to be 
found in one or another of those picturesque books of 
the pre-Christian and early Christian period which were 
by the deliberate judgment of the primitive church 
omitted from our canon of the Holy Scriptures. These 
facts, as they will be made clear in later studies, are of 
unusual significance as illustrating the prevalent ideas 
of the circle of disciples who served as the first inter- 
preters of the Master. 

The next study will concern itself with the histor- 
ical background and purposes of the Book of Daniel. 

Hersert L. WILteTT. 


How God Is Making the World Safe 
For Democracy 


By Francis E. Clark 


PRESIDENT WILSON’S striking phrase, “mak- 
Pin the world safe for democracy,” has found an 

echo in many hearts, and the history of three cen- 
turies illustrates it. Safer and safer for true democracy 
has the world become every year since the Pilgrims 
landed on Plymouth Rock two hundred and ninety- 
seven years ago. They came to establish a theocracy, 
which is really a democracy that acknowledges the 
overlordship of Jehovah. 

The New England town-meeting is called the pur- 
est form of democracy on the face of the earth, and the 
principle of the town-meeting underlies all real democ- 
racy, the rule of the people, by the people, and for the 
people. 

But in many ways and in many lands before and 
since that December day in 1620 has God been making 
the world safe for democracy, though sometimes the 
groaning earth has cried out, “How long, O Lord, how 
long?” 

Every revolution has hastened the day of democ- 
racy, even though sometimes for a little while revolu- 
tions have seemed to set back the clock of progress. The 
revolutionary years of 1776, 1789, 1848, and 1917 have 
been years of tremendous import in the history of the 
world. 

Our own Revolution is a striking example of this 
fact. How it cheered the hearts of true democrats the 
world around, and lighted anew the torch of liberty 
which will never be quenched! 

The French Revolution, attended though it was by 


orgies of crime and bloodshed, paved the way for the 
French republic of today, strong and steadfast when the 
world is in arms. Napoleon, though he made himself 
dictator and emperor, unconsciously and unwillingly 
hastened the day of democracy, for God can use the 
genius of bad, vain-glorious, cruel men to accomplish 
His great purposes. 


LEADERS OF DEMOCRACY 


And far better men than Napoleon—Washington, 
Jefferson, and Lincoln in North America ; Simon Bolivar 
and San Martin in South America; Kossuth in Hun- 
gary ; Cavour, Mazzini, and Garibaldi in Italy; Sun Yat 
Sen in China; and a multitude of lesser men—have been 
used of God to broaden and deepen and strengthen the 
foundations of the democracy of the future. 

It is yet too soon to record the heroic names of the 
defenders of democracy that will loom large from the 
present war, but we may be sure history will record 
them. 

The Chinese have long enjoyed a large measure of 
self-government in their ten times ten thousand little 
villages scattered all over the Celestial Empire. They 
have felt very little the tyrannical hand of Peking, even 
when the Manchu government was at its worst; and I 
believe this great, strong, patient people will finally 
evolve a form of democracy suited to their needs, and 
for which they have been made ready by centuries of 
local self-government. For a month or a year the Man- 
chu dynasty may again come into power, but I do not 
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believe it will long hold sway over a people that is really 
democratic at heart. People who can manage their vil- 
lage interests can soon learn to manage their national 
affairs. 

To be sure, the birth of a nation is attended by 
much pain and travail. It always has been so. It always 
will be so, but it is the nation new-born on which we 
should fix our attention, not on the agony of the birth- 
throes. I believe in my heart that, though years may 
elapse before the final stable government shall be es- 
tablished, Russia, with its kindly, earnest, and deeply 
religious peasantry, will yet become one of the great 
democracies of the world. 

Let us not cast stones of reproach at these baby 
republics, remembering our own early tottering steps 
as a nation, and the many mistakes and blunders and 
sins we have committed since, as we have been growing 
up. 

The temperance movement in God’s providence is 
making the world safe for democracy. China has 
ploughed up her poppy fields and burned her opium 
pipes; Russia has abolished vodka with the stroke of a 
pen. : 
Education and religion God is also using to make 
the world safe for democracy. The great mission col- 
leges of the near East, Robert College of Constantinople, 
the Syrian Protestant College of Beirut, the Interna- 
tional Institute of Smyrna, have transformed the 
thought of the Balkan states and Levant, and made 
them ready for the next great move on the checker- 
board of the world. 

The same may be said of a hundred other mission- 
ary universities in a score of lands. They have lighted 
the torch of Liberty, which will never go out. 


RELIGION AND DEMOCRACY 


Religion, too, the greatest thing in the universe of 
God, resulting in the fellowship of Christians, must play 
its part. Christian fellowship, better than any peace 
palaces or peace societies, will heal the wounds of the 
present awful war, and promote the world-union which 
true democracy seeks. 

But let us not deceive ourselves by names and 
phrases. A so-called democracy may be the most cor- 
rupt of governments, and bind men with the most gall- 
ing of chains. There is little to choose between a cor- 
rupt political boss and a tyrant on a throne. If any- 
thing, the balance is in favor of the tyrant. 

The Roman republic became weak and corrupt, and, 
led by Brvtus and Cassius, fell on the field of Philippi 
before the prowess of Octavius Caesar and Mark An- 
tony. 

Whether ruled by a President or reigned over by a 
nominal King or Emperor, a true democracy must be a 
government of the people, by the people, for the people. 
No better definition than that by Abraham Lincoln will 
ever be given; but that democracy to stand secure must 
be a theocracy as well, a government that acknowledges 
God as the supreme ruler of each individual, of each 
nation, as well as of the universe. 

When the world learns this great lesson—and I 
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believe it is learning it—we may well shout with the 
Psalmist, “The Lord reigneth; let the earth rejoice ; let 
the multitudes of isles be glad thereof.” 





Jesus and the City 
By J. M. Philputt 


did not know. The cities of his day were small. 

We would call most of them “towns,” but the 
word “town” does not appear in the Revised New Testa- 
ment. They speak of “the city of David;” we sing “O 
Little Town of Bethlehem!” 

The capital city, Jerusalem, probably never had 
more than 200,000 inhabitants, though at the time of 
the great feasts there may have been a million or more 
in and about the city, but for only a few days. Jesus 
then did not know cities in the sense that they exist to- 
day. 


Tae modern city with all its complex life Jesus 


JESUS A CITY WORKER 


But in the cities of his day most of his public life 
was spent. In the city he lived; there he wrought; there 
he died. He loved the solitude and the quiet country, 
but the problems of his day were in the cities and 
therein his life was spent. Take that last week before 
his death, during the days he was in Jerusalem; the 
record says, “Every evening he went forth out of the 
city”—went over to the Mount of Olives, to Bethany. 

It was my privilege a few years ago to take that 
journey which he so often took. You leave Jerusalem 
and go down across the valley and brook Kedron and 
then begin the ascent of the Mount of Olives. At first 
the grade is easy but it gets steeper as you near the sum- 
mit. At the top you have one of the finest views in all 
Palestine. Behind you lies Jerusalem, to the east the 
Jordan and the Dead Sea and the Mount of Moab; to 
the west the Mediterranean Sea, and to the south you 
can see as far as Bethlehem and the plains stretching 
off toward Hebron. Beyond the summit you descend, 
and half way down on the other slope of Olivet lies the 
little valley of Bethany, and there he slept, far from the 
din and uproar of the great city over the hills. It is an 
hour’s journey to the spot, and how often he took that 
journey! Such, then, was our Saviour’s relation to the 
city. He loved the country and its quiet solitude, but 
his great tasks were in the city where crowd the things 
of men. 

THE PROBLEM OF THE CITY 


The great problems of today lie in the cities. Mr. 
Bryce, in his American Commonwealth, says that the 
conspicuous failure of America is in the government 
of her municipalities. Not knowing the modern city, 
has Jesus any message to help us in the solution of 
these great problems? The criticism has been made 
that the message of Jesus is to the individual and not 
to organized society, so that he does not help us at 
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the point where now we need help most. I have two 
things to say about this: 

Jesus had to deal with the conditions that con- 
fronted him then and there. Otherwise his message 
would have failed. The problems were largely indi- 
vidual problems, and he had to adapt himself. There 
were no saloons, no slums ; government was very simple 
and the chances for graft were small. So he does not 
deal directly with these problems. Conditions were 
simple and the problems individual, and to these he di- 
rects his message. 

Then let me say that it is not true that Jesus had 
no message for organized society. Run through the 
Gospels and see how frequently he lays the emphasis on 
service. With him religion consisted of loving God and 
loving one’s fellow-men. “Greater love hath no man 
than this, that a man lay down his life for his friends.” 
In his great parable of the Judgment we find that the 
only test applicable is that of service. “Inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto one of the least of these ye have done 
it also unto Me.” Look at the Parable of the Good 
Samaritan. All the forms of our modern social service 
—physical, mental, spiritual—have their roots and justi- 
fication in that wonderful parable. 


THE CHURCH’S CHIEF DUTY 


The church has been too slow in seeing this wider 
application of the Gospel. When Dr. Parkhurst began 
his crusade in New York years ago and his pulpit 
thundered against the evils of that city he was severely 
criticized. Men said he was turning aside from the 
legitimate function of the pulpit to preach politics. He 
tells us that those were lonesome days for him. He was 
alone, practically, at first, in his great reform efforts, but 
now a social gospel is preached from every live pulpit 
in New York. Men are applying the gospel to the whole 
life instead of a fraction of it. But there is no use to 
erect an unnecessary antagonism between the individual 
gospel and the social gospel, for none exists. Both are 
the same in the last analysis. Public morality rests upon 
We must always begin with the 
individual, but we should not stop then. After you have 
converted a man, follow him into his home, his business, 
his politics, his club life—and see that all the relations 
of his life are made safe, are permeated with the spirit 
of Christianity, and then is your individual safe. You 
must not only change him, but help him also to change 
his environment. 

If the individual must leave his belief behind him 
when he enters business and society, then religion re- 
treats into the church service and becomes a profession 

something a man wears on Sunday and lays off with 
his Sunday clothes. Then it ceases to be religion— 
it has lost its saving power. Religion is for the whole 
of life. More and more it must be socialized until the 
last relationship of man is sanctified by its presence. 


personal morality. 


THE STREAM TO THE CITIES 


The trend of population today is toward the cities. 
Many things contribute to this: 
First, the application of machinery to agriculture. 
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Four men on the farm can now do the work of fourteen 
in the old days. That releases ten men who must go to 
the city to get work. 

Second, the use of machinery in manufacturing. In 
the old days things were made by hand. That is what 
the word “manufacture” means—done by hand. But 
now almost everything is done by machinery. This 
leads to the great factories that employ thousands of 
men and women, and that makes cities. 

Third, the city is a healthy place to live. Professor 
Ross says: “There are quite universal indications that 
health is better in the city than in the open country.” 
Another authority says: “It is safer now for a baby 
to be born and spend the first two or three critical years 
of its life in the slum section of New York than in the 
rural towns.” There is no question of the superiority 
of our public schools in the city. Dr. Moody, of Colum- 
bia University, says: “Country school children are 
from 10 to 20 per cent more unhealthy than city school 
children. City food and water are more wholesome 
than country food and water.” In the city schools the 
teeth, the eyes and skin are looked after in free clinics. 
In the cities doctors and hospital service are accessible. 
The sacred matter of health is recognized in the city as 
it is not in the country. For the past seven years the 
death rate in New York City has been less than in the 
average country district. 

Fourth, the cultural advantages of the cities— 
music, libraries, lectures, museums, and all those things 
that broaden and enrich life. These are some of the 
things that are drawing people more and more to the 
cities. Here, too, are the great problems, and those 
who want to serve their fellowmen must go to the cities 
where are found the masses. 


HOW CITIES DIFFER 


The great difference among cities lies in the matter 
of public spirit. Here is a city that is clean, well-gov- 
erned, with libraries, schools, parks, museums, an at- 
tractive, safe and desirable place in which to live, and it 
is prosperous. That always means there are at least a 
few men there with public spirit who keep these things 
on their hearts and work for them. 

But here is another city with the same opportuni- 
ties; yet see what a contrast. Dirt, corruption in city 
government, no libraries, parks or public institutions 
for the culture of its people. Every man seems to be 
looking out for himself and they let the city go to the 
Devil—and to the Devil it goes! It is a difference in 
the public spirit of its leading citizens. Too many men 
fatten off of a city and then do next to nothing for its 
welfare. Every man who makes his money in a city 
owes something to that city and he should be led to see 
and to discharge that obligation. 


“A NEW JERUSALEM” 


Jesus and the city belong together. The gospel was 
first preached in great cities. Paul planted the cross in 
the great cities of the Roman Empire. There the first 
great triumph was achieved. The end of civilization is 
a city redeemed. That is the goal of all our earthly 
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striving—a new Jerusalem from which every thought of 
evil is cast out. Jesus is the great need of every city. 
It must have religion, then the libraries, parks, music 
and lectures. It needs Christ—the whole Christ, a 
Christ that cares for the bodies as well as for the souls 
of men. He is the city’s great need. As he once wept 
over Jerusalem even now he grieves over our cities and 
desires to make his abode there. 


Within the busy marts of life, 
Where slaves of fickle fortune meet, 
Where all is marked by selfish strife, 
And few as loving brothers greet, 
Where souls are lost for greed of gold, 
And human lives are bought and sold, 
Let Jesus Christ be heard. 


Within the fertile fields of toil, 
Where capital and labor meet, 
Where often hidden passions spoil 
The lives that there in love should greet, 
And mass hates class, and class hates mass, 
Where reigns no brotherhood, alas! 
Let Jesus Christ be heard. 





Thirty-Five—and a Preacher 


ITH some kindly token and friendly greeting, 
W the members of my household remind me that 

my birthday is here again. And thereafter, the 
day is as usual. For I am no longer at the age to look 
for birthday parties by school-mates, or anxiously to 
counting the years when twenty-one shall come and the 
first proud ballot be cast. Then, too, I have not reached 
the point where one may expect post card showers and 
letters of congratulation because one has safely attained 
a good, ripe, old age. So on my birthday this year there 
were no unusual occurrences; in fact, the day was ex- 
ceptionally quiet. Yet, I was’ more interested in my 
birthday this year than ever before. Interested in my 
birthday at an age too old for the flush of youthful 
visions and too young to dream reminiscent dreams. 
For I am thirty-five, at the high noon of life, the age 
when all but ball players and prizefighters are supposed 
to be in their prime. Thirty-five—only one-half the 
three score and ten when a man thinks seriously of be- 
ing gathered home to his fathers. Thirty-five—the age 
of Dante, lost in the woods, who finds himself rescued 
by Virgil whose natural reason leads him through de- 
pressing scenes and perplexing realms to Beatrice, 
whose supernatural illumination in turn leads through 
lands inaccessible to reason on to the realm of eternal 
light. So whether one be lost in the woods, or reason’s 
companion, or illumination’s follower, thirty-five is a 
great age, in spite of the preeminence given by Brown- 
ing to old age, the last of life, or of the enthusiasm of 
Choate who said, “It is great to be seventy-five; hurry 
up and get there.” 


WHY REFLECTION ON THIS BIRTHDAY? 


Why the unusual interest this year? Thirty-five— 
that in itself would perhaps mean but little and call for 
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no serious meditation. But thirty-five and in the min- 
istry—there you have a different story. “In the minis- 
try,” that is it. But even here I am not led to my reflec- 
tions by the shaking of any important foundations in 
my religious life, not that at all. No, the years have been 
free, fortunately or unfortunately, of cataclysmic experi- 
ences. There has been nothing extraordinary, either, in 
conversion or in subsequent mental readjustments. The 
terrible struggles through which so many saintly and 
prophetic spirits have passed have not come by way of 
my soul. This would be distressing if I had not learned 
that the angelic blessing comes by wrestling, and wres- 
tling I know to be of more than one type. There have 
been times, and many of them, when men have ap- 
peared as trees walking, but bye and bye the figure of 
the man has slowly emerged. Many men are still as 
trees to me, but there is no distressing anxiety, for I 
have found that trees have a remarkable way of out- 
lining themselves as men. No, it is not a matter of ship- 
wrecked faith at thirty-five, for today God is a kinder 
Shepherd, Jesus a more companionable Friend, the 
Bible a more inspiring book, the multitude more like 
brothers and the world more like a home than ever be- 
fore. All the fundamental religious concepts are more 
meaningful to me than at any time hitherto. My expe- 
rience has been, “When the half gods go, the gods come 
in.” At thirty-five it isn’t a question of personal faith 
or enthusiasm that causes my meditation. It is this 
combination: thirty-five with vigor, faith and love and 
in the ministry of the church. 


GHOSTS THAT DO NOT SCARE 


And why should there be any troubled interroga- 
tion over the fact of being in the ministry at thirty-five? 
The “ministerial deadline” has nothing to do with it. 
Nor does the salary question and the so-called sacrifices 
of the ministry. The eases and comforts in the min- 
istry are perhaps about equal to those enjoyed by other 
men; the friendships are many and the joys unnum- 
bered. 

My reflections might seem due to some experiences 
of my past ministry, for at thirty-five there is a keen 
consciousness that my work has not been blessed with 
great numbers of additions to the church, with the erec- 
tion of new buildings, or with large financial contribu- 
tions ; although I have always had a profound apprecia- 
tion of this type of achievement and a genuine rejoicing 
in the victories of those who have so wrought. These 
limitations in my ministry, for I cannot bring myself 
to call them failures, do not alarm me, for they can be 
both rationalized for consolation and supplemented, if 
necessary, for efficiency. 

Nor do my reflections come as they do because of 
sensational articles that appear so frequently in our 
magazines which make bombastic and ominous declara- 
tions in regard to the future of the church. Such things 
have always been said. The church will be changed, of 
course, but what of that? Is theré anything that will 
not be changed? Will surgery be just the same after 
the war as it was before? We thought it dare-devil ex- 
perimentation before the war; now we are seeing how 
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stupidly conservative it was. Will governments be the 
same?’ Will social theories and economic principles be 
the same? Will the change in educational work be 
restricted to the theological school alone, or will a few 
crimps be put into our human methods all the way down 
the line? The change the church is undergoing is hope- 
ful and healthful. It is one of those quick and wonder- 
ful jump$ that in ordinary evolution would have taken 
many generations to accomplish. But, notwithstanding 
this, there will still be within the church priests and 
prophets, dogmatic brutalists and liberal humanitarians, 
ecclesiastical Prussians and spiritual democrats. But 
the church will live. I believe the future of the church 
is glorious with promise. She is recognizing her sinful 
condition and is seeking Jesus with a determination to 
find him at whatever cost. She is coming nearer the 
cross day by day. Many an ideal of world-wide trans- 
forming power will receive its birth in the church in 
the years ahead. And to be a prophetic voice in the 
ministry of the church will be the highest dignity. 


HERE IS THE CHALLENGE 


But right here is the challenge. Basically, it is the 
challenge of thousands of years. All that the war has 
done is to emphasize in the boldest and most compelling 
cutlines the old issue—the voice between priestly se- 
curity and the sense of satisfied permanency, on the one 
hand, and prophetic precariousness with its spirit of 
ever onward movement on the other. This word 
“prophetic” has been so lavishly and promiscuously 
used of late that it is almost impossible to know what 
is meant by a prophetic pulpit. The “hollering” and 
fussing species are eliminated at once as examples of 
belated evolution. A prophet is not merely an icono- 
clast; a real prophet is constructive. He is not simply 
an innovator. And more 
than this, the prophet is not always blazing new trails, 
for that belongs only to lights of the first magnitude. 
The prophetic spirit is the spirit that dares to accept 
the inevitable conclusions of an onward moving world, 
and is at the same time wise and versatile enough to 
build constructive spiritual values into such a develop- 
ing world. Instead of hopelessly attempting to dam 
back a great onward-sweeping stream as a blighting 
curse, the real prophetic spirit sees its irrepressibleness 
and its possible beneficence, and utilizes it to fertilize 
wide areas of an otherwise religious waste. One may 
not be an Amos or an Isaiah, but he may have the 
prophetic spirit if he is willing to pay the price. 

To be a priestly administrator in a gigantic system 
is a comparatively easy matter, as Donald Hankey has 
shown us. But Protestantism has no great system and 
very little ritualism. It is a situation for the prophet. 
It demands a message, fresh, consoling, stimulating, 
forward-looking. This is the theory, but alas too often 
for the practice! Sometimes the preacher’s message is 
platitudinous, sometimes vaudevillian, sometimes hedg- 
ing, sometimes medieval, occasionally harmlessly “nice.” 
What the specific reasons are in each case doesn’t mat- 
ter. The fact is, too many of us are playing the wrong 
role. We are wearing priestly robes when we should 
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be wearing the prophet’s mantle. We are trying to keep 
an institution going, when we should be proclaiming a 
gospel. We burn incense and chant the lines while we 
are agonizing to be wilderness voices. 

I suppose it is natural for each of us to think it pos- 
sible for himself to be a prophet. And that is the sub- 
ject of my meditation on this, my thirty-fifth birthday. 
Am I intelligent enough, courageous enough, unselfish 
enough to do a prophet’s work in the great days ahead? 
This is the question I keep directing to myself. Should 
I not be able to satisfy myself in the matter, I must be 
honest enough to seek some other activity before the 
age when the insurance and real estate business shall 
claim me as a victim. 

So on this birthday these surges beat upon me: 
Can I balance my intense national patriotism with the 
sympathies of an international mind? 

Can I be a literalist when it comes to the practic- 
ability of much of the idealism of Jesus, granting sanity 
of interpretation always? 

Can I with patience link a personal idealism with a 
necessarily conservative institution? 

Can I retain and be inspired by the highest idealis- 
tic principles while laboring for an institutional success? 


Can I contentedly sow the good and wait rather. 


than be in a hurry to reap the immediately trivial? 

Can I be brave enough and unselfish enough to 
follow the consequences of the social gospel wherever 
the leading goes? 

Can I always have a romantic, overflowing, life- 
giving service in the peaceful commonplaces, when the 
bugle’s call and the cannon’s roar have ceased, but when 
sorrows continue to beat “like tempests down over the 
soul?” 

In an age of breadth and multiplicity of interests, 
can I be content in the peculiar uniqueness of such a 
work? In all the confusion and babel of voices, can I 
think hard, and patiently, and unfeverishly, and hon- 
estly, and always act upon this level? 

Can I cling tenaciously to truths still valuable, and 
relinquish graciously theories no longer tenable? 

What courage, what thinking, what unselfishness 
all of this will require! What is my honest and careful 
answer in this day of soul-searching? 

With humility and trembling, with a consciousness 
of weakness and a sense of possible failure, I choose on 
my thirty-fifth birthday the straight and narrow way. 

S. F. N. 





The Poet 


“Now therein of all sciences,” said Sir Philip Sidney, 
“is our poet the monarch. For he doth not only show the 
way, but giveth so sweet a prospect into the way as will 
entice any man to enter it. He cometh to you 


with words set in delightful proportion, either accom- 
panied with, or prepared for, the well-enchanting skill of 
music ; and with a tale, forsooth, he cometh unto you, with 
a tale which holdeth children from play, and old men 
from the chimney-corner, and, pretending no more, doth 
intend the winning of the mind from wickedness to virtue.” 





ee 
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Keeping Moral Poise in War Time 


Will We Be as Unprepared for 
Peace as We Were for War? 


F ever there is a time when the ministry, educators, journal- 
| ists and ail publicists need moral poise and far-flung 

ethical vision, it is in war time. The emergency methods 
war brings, the excitement of trepidation, the anger at injus- 
tice, the necessity of punishment, the necessary reversion to 
the primitive use of force, all tend to force judgment from its 
seat and substitute hot emotion for it in regard to all that lies 
beyond the imminent business of making war successfully. 
But the war will be over some day and the world may have a 
heritage from it as evil as it is itself. We fight for certain 
ends; if we lose those ends by fighting, of what profit is the 
fight? Moulders of the public mind and the social conscience 
must keep their vision flung far beyond the clouds and storms 
of war, else we may be as unprepared for peace as we were 
for war. 

The makers of public opinion recognize the imminent need 
of stimulating the public mind to the terrible business we have 
in hand. The first thing to do is to win the war, but the next 
thing is to so win it as to preserve the purpose for which we 
make the sacrifice. Shall we discuss terms of peace while 
battles are still being fought? Unless we do we may be as 
unprepared to discuss it with the enemy as we were to meet 
him in battle when war was declared. Shall we kill German 
women and children because they kill ours? Unless there is 
real military necessity in it, we lose our right to protest 
against such barbarity. Shall we adopt the Prussian system 
of universal compulsory military training and make the camp 
the graduate school for every young citizen? We will have 
to do so if we lose the war, but to do so before is to lose that 
world prepared for peace for which we fight. Shall we nurture 
blind hate of all that is German? Then we adopt our enemy’s 
temper and lower ourselves to his unchristian level. Shall we 
crush the German people? Such an aim is akin to that of the 
Potsdam gang which we are trying to annihilate. 

The ministry and all others whose business it is to stimu- 
late and educate the public mind are efficiently stimulating 
it to the terrible but necessary business of war. Will they 
educate it for peace by keeping ever before it the things for 
which we fight and a warning against an emotional surrender 
to that primitive passion which destroys the superior things 
we are trying to save to civilization? Unless they do, we will 
be as little prepared for peace as we were for war. We must 
keep hate out of our hearts or lose our Christianity. We must 
keep clear the discrimination between the mis-educated and 
mis-led German people and their wicked masters. We must 
save the German people to democracy, as well as the rest of 
the world, or the world will not be safe for democracy. We 
must not revert to militarism while we are compelled to resort 
to military methods, or we will fight in vain for world peace. 


* + * 


The Business of the 
Pulpit in War Time 


We are well past that time when the ministry’s function 
was supposed to be rather exclusively that of getting us ready 
for another world. A teacher of the Gospel will emphasize 
much the teaching of Jesus in regard to immortality, with 
its rewards and its nemesis, for such is all pervasive in his 
teachings; but he will not despise this world or the duties of 
daily living in relation to our neighbors, our country, our social 
order or the world we live in. Indeed he will assure men that 
if they make a little bit of heaven here, none can deny them 
heaven hereafter, and if they make a hell for others here they 
insure themselves a better hell hereafter. In other words, the 
minister’s chief business is to put things right between man 
and man and to educate and adjust men to the world they live 
in in such a way as to root out the evils in it and make it over 


into the Kingdom of Heaven. To do so the pulpit is always 
alive to present conditions; it has no message apart from 
them. 

~ Thus, in war time every message will be as much shot 
through with war talk as war has shot itself through all life 
in this day. The minister will be the chief advocate of the 
Red Cross and all other war benevolence, and urging will be 
his most immediate business, simply because it is the most 
immediate necessity laid upon benevolence. He will put 
courage into the boys who go to the front and into the hearts 
of the parents who see them go. He will incessantly preach 
conservation of food as a missionary theme and self-sacrifice 
as a war measure. He will teac! :mmortality over the casualty 
lists, and atonement will glow as never before in the doctrines 
of the church as he makes our nation’s unselfish and vicarious 
pert in this war an illustration of it. And he will revise the 
conventions of morality and spiritual practice in the light of 
the great sacrifices war demands. 

But he will do more. Stimulation of the spirit of sacrifice 
for war purposes will be his most immediate business, but 
not his only business, Keeping the moral vision flung far 
beyond the war clouds and into the era of peace and educating 
the mind of our citizenship in the enduring doctrines of good 
will is not less insistent. It is quite as excusable to keep the 
pulpit aloof from war themes in war time as it is to miss the 
moral necessity of preparing the war-mind for peace. 

Can we preach the golden rule and love of enemies and 
the brotherhood of mankind in times like these? Can we urge 
forgiveness to seventy times seven times and mellow justice 
with mercy? Can we demand the chivalry of the Knights 
Templar and pray for our enemies? Can we fight until wrong 
is overthrown and justice established, and take no revenge? 
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Can we preserve the ways of peace while using the implements 
of war? Can we unhesitatingly urge war and make the sacri- 
fice it demands without stint or limit and fit our Gospel into 
its demands upon our times and lives, and yet not lose our 
Gospel of peace and good will? 

It is the business of the pulpit, even more than that of 
other moulders of the public mind, to do it; and unless it does 
it we may lose the very soul of our Christian civilization in 


fighting to save it. Ava W. TAyLor. 





The. War 


A Weekly Analysis 


weeks since he launched his great offensive, and for four 

weeks he has made no major infantry attack on any sec- 
tor. The interval is unprecedented in the history of the great 
battles in this war. 

Some observers think he is waiting until Austria is ready 
to launch a drive against Italy; others offer the theory that 
he was counting on an Irish rebellion, and has been disap- 
pointed; but the more likely theory is that he suffered such 
huge losses in his first big drive and the positional fighting 
that followed that he has needed these weeks for recupera- 
tion. 


T HE enemy still holds back on the west front. It is nine 


It is known that many of his divisions were decimated and 
more than decimated. These he has had to rebuild. He can 
muster a numerical strength equal to his original force, but 
it will lack the quality and the morale. He has the advantage 
that comes from the restricted position of the allied line. The 
allies cannot employ the tactics of retreat as a means of 
defense to anything like the extent they did in the earlier 
stages. But against this is the advantage of unified command 
and a much better disposition of reserves. 

It is believed that Germany has not abandoned her orig- 
inal aim of separating the allied armies into two great~parts, 
and using the valley of the Somme as a natural barrier be- 
tween the northern and southern halves. This means driving 
at Amiens. But the drive in the Flanders region will also be 
resumed in all probability, with the northern heights as one 
objective, and the Givenchy-Robecq line, covering Bethune, 
as another. Here he may be able to force the British and 
French back on the line of the Aa river, uncovering Dunkirk 
and creating a dangerous salient at Arras. From Dunkirk he 
could menace Calais. It would be within range of his guns, 
and it is not unlikely he could destroy its value as a port—a 
serious blow to Great Britain. 

Lloyd George likens the situation to a race between 
America and the Hun. The simile is most apt. Germany 
must get her decision before the United States has placed in 
France enough men and material to give the allies indisput- 
able superiority. Before winter that will have been done. 
Until then the allies must hold their line, aided by such imme- 
diate help as we are able to provide. 

There is need for the greatest urgency in the United 
States in pressing forward with men and munitions. Every 
minute wasted adds to the peril of the cause in which we are 
enlisted. 

The most encouraging fedture of the west front is the 
manifest superiority of the allies in the air. This has handi- 
capped the enemy tremendously, and it will continue to han- 
dicap him. His answer to it is the raiding of Paris and London 
and the bombing of hospitals. 

The killing and wounding of more than a hundred inmates 
of British hospitals in France by enemy aviators is another 
proof of the character of the foe we fight. With such an 
enemy there can be no parleying. The world is not safe 
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while he lives. The fight must be carried on until he is 
destroyed. 

President Wilson’s utterances on the eve of the Red 
Cross campaign was one of the most notable he has made. 
It completely answered the peace intrigues of the enemy. It 
served notice upon him that no compromise will be accept- 
able to America which leaves Russia at his mercy. That is as 
it must be, not merely for Russia’s sake, but for the world’s 


safety. S. J. Duncan-Cvark. 





The Sunday School 


How Much Strain Can You Stand P* 


ALKING to a bridge builder I often hear him speak in terms 
Te strain. He knows just how to build a bridge so that it will 

carry a certain load. He knows how to figure the size of steel 
bars so that the strain will be safely endured. Our lives are some- 
thing like bridges—and it is a question if 
the biggest strain does not come in the 
middle spans. With all the storms of 
youth and all the feebleness of age it still 
is a question whether the heaviest tempta- 
tions do not fall in the forties and fifties. 

Some one has written a book called 
“The Dangerous Age.” It is written by a 
woman about women, and it predicates 
that the dangerous age for a woman is 
thirty-five. For then she awakens to the 
fact that she is not getting all out of life 
that she might and the temptation is to get 
what she wishes at whatever cost. With 
men in the forties may come the conviction that all of their youth- 
ful dreams were wide of the mark, that in the middle spans they 
are only plain, ordinary, hard-working, uncelebrated citizens, get- 
ting very little of the real joy of life out of it. The temptation is 
to go after the joy and pay the price. Why be too honest when 
money is so necessary? Why be so virtuous when good fellowship 
is so possible? The strain is on and it is well to have some rein- 
forcements. If religion is ever pragmatic, now is the time. Or, on 
the other hand, life has been bitter, full of losses, sicknesses, disillu- 
sionments, disappointments—why not drink the red wine? Does it 
pay to be good—the old problem of Job. I find men thinking in 
these ways. 

It is here that the church ought to be able to strengthen. It is 
here that the preacher ought to be a support. But the average 
preacher does not know life. He lives in a vacuum! He dreams 
in a study. He thinks men want theology and philosophy—they do 
—but not the kind of far-fetched dope which he knows. They want 
to see life steadily and see it whole. They want to know what it 
means to get the best out of life. They want to catch the meaning 
of real events. I believe that Jesus holds the solution for all these 
tempted and wondering men. The preacher, the Sunday-school 


teacher, must know how to deal with them. 
. . * 


Rev. John R. Ewers 


Here, then, we see Jesus facing betrayal and denial. The terri- 
ble strain is upon him. Will he break, will he go down under the 
heavy load? It is so unjust; so undeserved; so crushing; so fright- 
fully real; he faces realities that are tearing the life out of him; 
his enemies are real enemies; the cross is of rough wood and death 
is actual. It often seems to me that we have dealt so familiarly 
with these big facts that they have largely lost their relation and 
significance; they no longer integrate with awful experiences in 
men’s lites today: today when the war is on; when boys are being 
killed ; when the Hun is acting the beast. 


*This article is based on the International Uniform lesson for 
June 9, “Jesus Faces Betrayal and Denial,” Mark 14:10-72. 
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Jesus stood the test. The heavy load did not break him. He 
had a strange strength. He endured as seeing Him who is invisi- 
ble. What he had, we may have. His source of strength may be 
ours. We need not lift up our eyes, calling for help, merely to the 
mountains, but beyond the hills to God himself. No mountain of 
gold can help you; no mountain of books can help you now; no 
pile of material is sufficient. Beyond the mountains is the real God, 
and the real God—the infinite spirit—the struggling on-going per- 
sonality—the working, active principle—will aid you. 

I saw the wreck of the first Quebec bridge. There it lay where 
it fell with a crash and splash into the mighty river, a vast pile of 
rusted, twisted, ruined steel. A great engineer has told us that the 
wreck was caused because of a slight twist in the bridge; the build- 
ers thought it would hold together until the connection was made, 
when all at once it fell. 

Men are falling all about us. The secret of enduring the strain 
is to be found in the power of the Living God. He helped Jesus. 


Joun R. Ewers. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


One Phase of Professor Morro’s 
Critique 


Epitor THe CuristiAN CENTURY: 


For several reasons I think the Campbell Institute is very 
fortunate in having for consideration just such a review as 
Professor Morro has given—inquisitive, searching, frank, sym- 
pathetic and unprejudiced. Even if there seemed to be “incon- 
sistency and unfairness” in parts of it, that will only help the 
Institute to be more keen in its search for the best methods 
for the service it hopes to render as providential leader of the 
Disciples, many of whom are more or less prejudiced against it. 

Sut the “one phase” to which I will direct my word is the 
“marked difference” between Prof. C. M. Sharpe and Rev. J. M. 
Philputt relative to our relationship to members of non- 
immersionist churches. I agree with Professor Morro heartily 
and think he is strongly discriminating, if he has correctly 
interpreted Professor Sharpe, when he writes, “in the hands of 
Professor Sharpe evolution has become a keen-edged knife 
with which he has reached in and cut every cord connecting 
baptism with the person of Christ.” But I find myself strongly 
dissenting from Professor Morro when he says that even the 
“one marked difference” between Professor Sharpe and Dr. 
Philputt is “more apparent than real.” For when Professor 
Sharpe says a social group, such as a church of Disciples, has 
paramount rights over those of any individual seeking mem- 
bership in it, and so may demand immersion of all seeking 
entrance into its fellowship, non-immersed church members as 
well as non-church members; and when Dr. Philputt urges 
that “a certificate of membership in any one church must be 
valid and acceptable in any other’—well the difference is too 
real to be covered by whatever agreement characterizes these 
men in their theoretical attitude toward baptism or the value 
they put upon it. It is the practice that counts, for it is overt 
action; and just as far as churches of Disciples might line up 
with these two men in the practice of their apparent, marked 
difference, just so far would there be actual schism among 
Disciples. No, these men are too far apart to offer any con- 
certed solution as representative of one brotherhood upon the 
question of unity with denominationalism. Both of them may 
be wrong; one or the other of them may be right; but both 
of them cannot be right. There are two or three things in 
what I am now writing in which it may become apparent that 
Professor Sharpe wrongly interprets the plea of Disciples, and 
misconceives the Scriptural function of baptism as a factor in 
the alignment of the world with Jesus. 

It seems unmistakenly clear from an inductive study of 
the apostolic records that the sole function of baptism was its 
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use as a factor in the alignment of the world with Jesus; or, 
if one prefers a different statement, in the induction of people 
into the social group which belongs to Jesus. Through the 
whole scope of the spread of Christianity, from the commis- 
sion of Jesus to the close of the Acts record, there seems to 
be no other function of baptism. I am not here concerned 
about how it so functioned, but the fact. Everywhere in the 
story it is a factor in the message to those who were not in 
alignment with Jesus, or not members in the social order of 
Jesus, and its function seems to end when the alignment is 
made, except perhaps as a precious memory. I wonder if that 
is generally recognized and admitted, In other words, baptism 
is an ordinance for the believer in the process of his induc- 
tion into Christ, or into the social order of Christ. 

In the second place this has a direct bearing upon the 
plea of the Disciples. According to Alexander Campbell, “the 
whole movement,” of which he was a factor, “played about 
John 17:20, 21 as a central sun.” And he interpreted that to 
signify in his day 1) the winning of the world to Jesus, through 
2) the union of Christ’s people by means of 3) the apostolic 
message. There was no doubt whatever in Thomas and 
Alexander Campbell's day that “Christ’s people” were the 
Presbyterians, Baptists, Methodists, etc., to whom they made 
their appeal for unity. But baptism doesn’t function at all 
with reference to “Christ's people.” Nobody, unless it be the 
Southern Baptists, would dare in the light of apostolic history 
to “demand baptism” of “Christ's people.” It was in the pres- 
ence of this truth that a distinguished Disciple interpreter of 
Christian unity said, some time ago at Texas Christian Uni- 
versity: “In the matter of Christian unity baptism does not 
According to the apostolic message, therefore, where 
baptism functioned only in the alignment with Jesus of those 
not aligned with him, for a social group such as a church of 
Christ to demand baptism of Presbyterians, Methodists, etc., 
would be either to assume and proclaim that such Presby- 
terians, etc., are not aligned with Jesus or to presume to add 
to the function of baptism an element which the apostolic 
message did not attach to it. Accordingly, Dr. Philputt is in 
perfect accord with the fair and simple interpretation of the 
apostolic records when he says “a certificate of membership 
in any church must be valid and acceptable in any other,” for 
“Christ’s people” must be recognized as such anywhere. 

Marysville, Calif. 


figure.” 


WALTER STArrs. 


Christ the Door of the Church 


Epvitor THe Curistian Century: 


You have rightly stated the problem of the Disciples in your 
editorial, “More Aggressive Progress,” and you speak with pro- 
phetic voice when, in your analysis of the Progressive Movement 
you state the steps to be taken by this body of people if it is to 
come to the notice of the world. 

What may be said of the Disciples may be said of the mystify- 
ing number of churches which are offering their patented plans of 
salvation under their copyrighted and foolish names. We have 
but one Christ, we have but one God, and we have but one place 
to meet them, and that place by every human experience is in the 
silent chambers of the individual heart. Churches are but gather- 
ing places for those who contemplate God, and their doors should 
be as wide as human need of Him. No man or set of men should 
stand at their doors with some cunningly devised password of 
faith and order to see how many can be kept out. There is but 
one password in Christianity and that is “Jesus Christ!” No 
man should be required to do more than speak this word as he 
seeks entrance at churches. It should unlock every communion 
calling itself Christian, in the world, and woe be to that com- 
munion which even now it does not unlock. 

To come to this simplicity the church must have a leadership 
which can think itself through the bewildering mass of creed and 
doctrine which have gathered like moss through the centuries, and 
which indicate an ancient stillness of the thing on which they 
grow, and attune the church in method and life to the truth of 
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this age and to the needs of this time. Such a leadership you 
rightly characterize as (a) scholarly in thought, (b) educated in 
method, (c) liberal and tolerant in spirit, (d) gentle in life, 
(e) for service in aim. 

I realize that these observations would be without value if 
they were simply my own, but my contact with men outside of the 
church has been such that I believe these statements reflect in a 
fair degree the thought of the great mass of men toward the 
church—men from whom the church must get its future life and 
growth and for the attracting of whom it should have a holy 


passion. Georce H. Forsee. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Why Anonymous? 


Epitor THe CuHrisTIAN CENTURY: 

I am writing you a letter of protest. It is in the interest of 
the “Century.” I am a reader of your valuable paper and have 
always admired its spirit of toleration and its freedom from that 
narrow, crude and dogmatic attitude characteristic of many relig- 
ious journals, but in recent months there have appeared in the 
“Century” certain articles by a “Professor Taylor,” which are an 
insult to the younger ministers of the country. They are infamous 
blots upon the pages of your journal. Several times I had almost 
decided to write a protest but thought perhaps the offense would 
not be repeated. Now there appears in the current issue (May 9), 
page 17, “The Church, the Chaplain and His Task,” another of 
the (for the most part) infamous contributions. Why should 
the ministry be insulted by such rot and “piffle” as that under the 
sub-heading “Recognizing Ministers as Men?” Has this never 
been recognized before? Is the battlefield the only place where 
manhood can be manifested? 

Why this campaign of persecution against all of draft age 
regardless of conscientious, health or other considerations? Can 
you not see that such stuff as that puts the men—all of them—in a 








A Strong Sunday School 


Means a Great Church 


Wise is that pastor who gives much attention 
to the proper developmeni of his Sunday school. 
There is many a leader today who is wondering 
why his church does not thrive. ie might answer 
his question by a look at his school—which per- 
haps lives simply by what tail-end attention it 
can get. If you wish to see your church prosper, 
begin to plan NOW for the autumn quarter in 
your Sunday school. It is not a week too early. 
Of chief importance in the school is the study 
literature used. You do your young people a 
wrong if you do not see that they have the best 
“spiritual pabulum” available. Do not make 
choice of your literature until you have secured 
returnable samples of the Bethany Graded Lessons. 
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bad light? Why should the minister be thus wounded in the house 
of his friends? Isn’t his work difficult enough these days without 
his having to bear the charge of “slacker,” “coward” and “hypo- 
crite,” cast at him by “professors” in religious institutions and so- 
called clergymen? 

Whose business is it if the minister claims exemption? Doesn't 
the President approve of it and the law allow it? And isn’t the 
minister at least as valuable to civilization as the skilled farmer or 
mechanic who claims exemption? Are there no values except those 
represented by the sword? 

Should ministers stick their head in the sand and let such indi- 
viduals as the “professor” preach this rot without protest, just 
because it is war time and they can get away with such “preach- 
ing” in the name of “patriotism” ? 

If you are going to continue the publication of this disgusting 
and intolerant matter I think you owe it to your readers to see to 
it that this kind of stuff is neutralized by the regular publication 
of material in defense of the minister's place, rights and privileges. 

The great danger in fighting the Huns is that we shall become 
Huns ourselves. Already there are manifestations of the Hun 
spirit, but it is deplorable in a great broad, free journal like The 


Christian Century. UNSIGNED. 


A Jolted Memory 


Epitor THe Cristian CENTURY: 

The books have been received. Like many others I have been 
careless in the matter of ordering books through the Disciples 
Publication Society. For example, here are some of the books 
bought during the past few months from places other than your 
house: First Principles of Evolution, Herbert; The Bible of 
Nature, J. Arthur Thomson; The Legends of Genesis, Gunkel; 
Constructive Natural Theology, Smyth; Sin and Its Forgiveness, 
Hyde; Christianity and Sin, Mackintosh; Modern Theories of 
Sin, Orchard ; The Story of the New Testament, Goodspeed; Guide 
to Study of Christian Religion, Smith; Apostolic Age, McGiffert; 
Old Testament History, Smith, etc., etc. 

Why haven’t I ordered these books and others through the Dis- 
ciples Publication Society? A thoughtless indifference is the 
answer. Your good advertising emphasis of late has given my 
memory a jolt. 


Table Grove, II. 


Frep S. NICHOLS. 


Some Postscripts 


Eprtor THe CurisTiAN CENTURY: 


After reading over Mhy 2 issue of The Christian Century 
I am convinced it is the very paper I have been looking for. Please 
find enclosed personal check for $2.00 for the paper from May, 
1918, to May, 1919. Forp A. Extis. 
Omaha, Neb. 





Eprtor THe CuristTiAN CENTURY: 


Will you be so kind as to tell Christian Century readers if 
there are two F. D. Kershners belonging to our brotherhood? 
Some time ago a brother by that name was editor of The Christian 
Evangelist and while in that position participated in the Disciples 
Congress and “boosted” it. Recently I notice there is a brother in 
Cincinnati with the same name working for The Christian Stand- 
ard. I followed his writings carefully, but did not see even a line 
in favor of the Congress. I also note the discussion you are hav- 
ing in The Christian Century with a man by that same name. 
Here he looks again like two persons. Will you tell us all you can 
about the family? J. C. McArruur. 


Salina, Kans. 





Eprror THe CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 


The issue of The Christian Century for February 7 came 
last night. I am looking forward with great interest to Dr. 
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Willett’s series on “Prophecy” because there is no little unrest 
among some of our members stirred up by the Seventh Day 
Adventists who are making the most of the situation created 
by the war. The editorials in the “Century” are well worth the 
price of the paper. I read them all with eagerness and find 
them stimulating me greatly. I like the spirit of them because 
they give me the urge to fight evil in all its forms, instead of 
roiling me so that I want to punch the editor. I like the 
“Century” because it keeps in touch with the best books and 
advertises them well. 


Vigan, Ilocos Sur, P. I. E. K. Hicpon. 


Epitor THe Curistian Century: 

I am enclosing check herewith, I certainly do not want 
to drop out of the “Century” family. I do not know that I 
always agree with your theology, although I do always admire 
and agree with your spirit of fairness and courtesy. I have 
read “Why I Am a Disciple” and “The Meaning of Baptism” 
and enjoyed them both. When I think of Prof. E. E. Snoddy 
and Prof. A. W. Fortune I wish that if any brand of heresy 
will produce such Christian men as these, we could secure it 
for every person in the country. The “Century” costs about 
five cents a copy and as I teach a class of 50 men in our 
Sunday school I would not miss J. R. Ewers’ articles on the 
Sunday School lesson for double the cost of the paper. 


Ashtabula, Ohio. F. C. Bat. 
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PROFESSOR WILLETT recommends this book 
as the best preparation for his series on “THE 
MILLENNIUM” now running in 
THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


The Millennial Hope 


A Phase of War-Time Thinking 


By SHIRLEY J. CASE 
= Professor of Early Church History, and New Testament 
- Interpretation, the University of Chicago 


Went! 


FTRURTORDELATERED ERD PT RET ROTT ETT RET 


Are the ills of society to be 
righted by an early and 
sudden destruction of the 
present world, or is per- 
manent relief to be secured 
only by a gradual process 
of strenuous endeavor cover- 
ing a long period of years? 
R ad the answer in this book. 


, Just from the Press! 


2 The author does not mince words in his vigorous 
= and effective answer. Th general interest in the 
theme of the book and the author’s reputation assure 
this volume a wide reading. 
$1.25 (add 6c or 10c for postage) 
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The Larger Christian World 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


Honor for a 
Y. M. C. A. Secretary 


Few Association Secretaries in America have had a more 
successful career than Mr. L. Wilbur Messer of Chicago. 
On the occasion of the sixtieth anniversary of the Chicago 
Association and the thirtieth year of his secretaryship, a 
dinner was given in his honor on May 6 at the Hotel La Salle. 
A large number of citizens gathered at the dinner. There 
were addresses by W. F. Hypes, president of Chicago Asso- 
ciation, Billy Sunday, John V. Farwell, Cyrus H. McCormick, 
A. T. Hemingway and Robert Weidensall. Mr. Messer made 
a response. During the past thirty years Mr. Messer has seen 
the total paid membership of the Association grow from 1,600 
to 18,000, the number of full-time employed officers from 
fifteen to 114 and the cost of operation from $39,000 to 
$?,071,000 


Presbyterians Want 
Church Union 


The Presbyterian General Assembly meeting in Columbus, 
Ohio, voted to send a memorial to the great evangelical bodies 
inviting them to appoint committees to consider the matter of 
church unity. This proposal from the Presbyterian denomina- 
tion will doubtless engage the most serious attention of the 
bodies receiving the communication. 


Y. M. C. A. Gets 
Some Big Men 


The Y. M. C. A. is combing the country for big men in 
the various walks of life with which to man their work across 
They are succeeding in building up the strongest 
personnel for Christian work that has ever been gathered 
within one organization. Of names that carry especial sig- 


the seas 


nificance to our own readers we mention these: Professor 
Macintosh of the Yale School of Religion, Rev. J. B. Voorhees 
of Hartford, Dean Birney of the Boston University School of 
Theology, Rev. J. H. Odell, author of the now famous 
“Atlantic” article on Peter, Editor Nolan R. Best of the “Con- 
tinent,” Dr. Cornelius Woelkin, pastor of Fifth Avenue Bap- 
tist Church, Fred B. Smith, leader in men’s movements, and 
Prof. H. F. Evans of Grinnell College. 


Church Union 
Is Confirmed 

Che union of the Cumberland Presbyterian church and the 
Presbyterian church in the United States was not consum- 
mated without some difference of opinion in the Cumberland 
A small majority of the latter reorganized the 
denomination and sued in the courts for the possession of 
certain property, including a college. The matter has been 
passed upon by the Supreme Court and the union has been 
confirmed and the plea of the minority refused. This decision 
is of far-reaching significance, as minorities will not be able to 
intimidate religious denominations in the approaching era of 
union agreements. 


denomination 


Baptist Leader 
Passes On 


Dr. Henry C. Mabie, long a familiar figure in national 
meetings of the Baptist denomination, has gone on to his 
reward. He died on April 29 at the home of his daughter in 
Roston, after a brief illness. He was president of the Baptist 
Missionary Union for eighteen years and did much to formu- 
During the past ten years he has lectured 
on theology and missions in seminaries and has written on 
devotional themes in a way that has been helpful to the entire 
Christian world 


late its policies. 


Bishop Brent Is 
Senior Chaplain 


Bishop Brent, recently from the Philippines, where he 
presided over an Episcopal diocese, has been made, by Gen- 
eral Pershing, the Senior Chaplain of the American expedition- 
ary force across the seas. Associated with him will be a Roman 
Catholic and a Protestant. Bishop Brent, writing to a friend in 
this country, says: “I suppose it will become public that I 
have been given the colossal task of organizing and adminis- 
tering the Chaplains’ Service in the American Expeditionary 
Force. God knows how little I wanted it. I had hoped and 
expected to get things going and then slip out. I know 
you will say a prayer for me occasionally. This furnace of 
destruction in which we are living burns away the flimsy 
things. One sees from here the strength and beauty of con- 
structive work as never before. Missions, being super-national 
and built on the secure foundation of Christ's largest principles 
and promises, glisten like jewels.” 


Making a Presbyterian at Camp Devens— 
A Lesson in Christian Unity 


The war is creating many curious problems for religious 
leaders. A man recently made a confession of faith in Camp 
Devens and wished to be received into the Presbyterian church. 
This can only be done by appearing before a session. Nothing 
daunted by this necessity, a Presbyterian secretary of the Y. M. 
C. A. gathered together a Methodist steward, a Baptist dea- 
con, a Congregational deacon and an Episcopalian vestryman 
and received the man into the local Presbyterian church, 250 
miles away! 


Six Denominations in 
Union Intercession Service 


The union service for intercession is finding a place in this 
country. The churches in Newport, R. L, recently joined in such 
a service in the historic Trinity church. Eight ministers of six 
different denominations participated. The Episcopal clergy wore 
cassocks and surplices, while the ministers wore the Geneva gown. 
There was no address, the service being given over to hymn les- 
sons, psalter and prayers. 


Want One Evangelical 
Church in America 

The Madison, Wis., presbytery will memorialize the General 
Assembly on the subject of a united church in America. This 
presbytery holds that the time is now ripe for the formation of 
such a church. The war conditions have made every denomina- 
tion short in its ministerial force and this is compelling consolida- 
tions. At Sparta, N. J., the Methodist pastor went away to war. 
The Presbyterian pastor united the two congregations in the 
town and now ministers to them. Rev. Ray Allen, superintendent 
of the Rochester district of the Methodist Episcopal church, has 
proposed to the Rochester presbytery that a union be made 
of the various country churches of the two denominations around 
Rochester. 

* . * 


Churches Have Grown 


While the pessimist continues to sell magazine articles at 
intervals proclaiming the death of the church, the cause of 
religion in America continues to prosper, at least in the matter 
of statistics, and probably in the deeper things as well. The 
Continent gives a good summary of recent religious progress: 

“From the Census Bureau at Washington a syllabus is 
published giving the chief facts developed from the national 
census of churches carried out last year. The data of this 
survey were drawn from reports for the year ending December 
31, 1916, and are compared with the last previous official 
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enumeration which drew its figures from the year 1906. 

The number of religious denominations which the govern- 
ment tabulates is now 201. Ten years ago it was 188. Sixteen 
bodies counted in 1906 have since disappeared. Twenty-nine 
are now recorded which were not on the former iist. Not all 
of these, however, are new ecclesiastical creations; some were 
overlooked before. None that figure in these fluctuations were 
or are of any considerable size. 

The increase of church members in the country during this 
ten years has amounted to a gain of almost exactly 20 per 
cent, raising the total from 35,000,000 to 42,000,000. The im- 
pression in many places is that Sunday schools are not rela- 
tively keeping pace with church growth, but the government 
returns indicate quite the opposite, for Sunday school increase 
is calculated at 34 per cent for the decade—advancing from 
15,300,000 to 20,500,000. It is odd that neither ministers and 
priests multiply as fast as church members nor teachers as 
fast as Sunday school scholars. The enlargement of the min- 
istry is but 16 per cent—of the Bible-teaching corps but 17 per 
cent. The average membership of individual congregations 
and schools must be rising rapidly, for congregations number 
only 7 per cent more than a decade ago and Sunday schools 
but 8 per cent. 

Of the 42,000,000 church members in the country, 37 per 
cent or 15,700,000 are Roman Catholics. The government 
rotes, however, that the custom of including all baptized chil- 
dren in the membership of Catholic parishes makes this show- 
ing of Catholic strength excessive in comparison with the 
enumeration of Protestants, who are rated in the statistics to 
represent 61 per cent of the total. The remaining 2 per cent 
are mostly Jews, or Eastern Orthodox. Among the Protestants 
eight denominations number more than a million each, and 
include an aggregate of almost 17,000,000 out of the 25,700,000 
Protestants in the country. These bodies of preeminent size 
are the following: Baptists (Northern Convention), 1,277,448; 
Baptists (Southern Convention), 2,711,591; Baptists (Colored), 
3,018,341; Disciples of Christ, 1,231,404; Methodist Episcopal, 
2,718,396; Methodist Episcopal (South), 2,108,161; Presby- 
terian, U. S. A., 1,613,056; Protestant Episcopal, 1,098,173.” 


O. F. Jorpan. 





Books 


Tue CuristiAn Doctrine or Reconcitiation. By Rev. James 
Denney, D.D. With the death of Professor Denney, Christian 
scholarship of the conservative school lost perhaps its most out- 
standing interpreter. The long list of books which fall to his 
credit are a proof of his very great industry, and their character 
shows the high level of his scholarship. The chapters of this 
volume constitute the Cunningham Lectures for 1917. The care- 
ful manner in which all the work of their author was performed 
is illustrated by the fact that although he did not live to deliver 
them, the material was found in almost perfect form, and required 
only the smallest editorial work to put it through the press. Con- 
trary to what might be the casual opinion, the treatment of this 
somewhat austere theme is invested with a charm which makes 
the volume a delight to the thoughtful reader. The wealth of 
classical citation, the familiarity of the author with all the litera- 
ture of the subject, and the calm, graceful style in which the 
argument is clothed make it a pleasure to sit down with the book 
for a leisurely pilgrimage through the phases of the topic that fall 
in due succession under the hand of this skillful theologian. One 
perceives before long that the Pauline catagories of a somewhat 
earlier generation are employed consistently, but there is a distinct 
value in comparing one’s own point of view, whatever it may be, 
with so carefully constructed a system as that which Prof. Denney 
represents. The reading of such a volume can hardly fail to yield 
good returns in clearer thinking on some of the most vital themes 
presented in the New Testament. (Doran, $2.) 
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Tue Gate or Rememprance. By Frederick Bligh Bond. The 
application of the methods of psychical research to such common- 
place matters as the reconstruction of an ancient and ruined build- 
ing is recorded in this interesting volume. The architect who was 
given the commission to excavate on the site of Glastonbury Abbey 
made some interesting discoveries, chief among which was the 
ancient Edgar Chapel. He believes that he was greatly aided in 
this work by certain automatic writings which he and a friend 
secured in a series of sittings. These writings are reproduced 
and interpreted in the book. Furthermore he believes sufficient 
material has been secured and recorded to supply ample direction 
for future excavations on the same site, and the reconstruction 
of a “Loretto Chapel,” now wholly vanished. Members of the 
S. P. R. and readers of the literature of Psychical Research will 
find the volume suggestive, and some of them may believe it con- 
vincing. (Blackwell, Oxford. 6 shillings.) 


In tHE Mipst or Lire. By Ambrose Bierce. The probably 
false report that Ambrose Bierce had recently turned up as a 
participant in tke Great War calls to memory the fact of his 
mysteriously dropping out of existence, so far as the world of 
men is concerned, several years ago. There may be uncertainty 
concerning the circumstances of his passing, but there is no uncer- 
tainty as to his place in literature as a writer of short stories. 
He alone, of Americans, can justly be ranked along with Poe and 
Hawthorne. This volume contains stories of soldiers and civilians. 
The former carry us back to Civil War times, and the pictures 
given in these stories are wonderfully vivid and true to that period, 
if we are to believe the evidence of history. “A Horseman in the 
Sky,” the first of the soldier stories, has seldom been excelled in 
American literature. (Boni & Liveright, New York. $1.50.) 


Snort Stories. By Honore de Balzac. Balzac is known rather 
as a novelist than as a writer of short stories, but his art and 
genius are just as evident here as in the longer works. “Christ in 
Flanders,” “Don Juan,” “Doomed to Live” and “Gold” are four 
of the eleven remarkable stories included in this little volume. 
This is one of the Modern Library series, hand bound in exquisite 
limp croft leather. (Boni & Liveright, New York. 8 cts.) 


Tue Eartnguake. By Arthur Train. The spirit of the new 
America is made concrete in this story of an American family and 
the change that came over its members when the earthquake of 
war brought its shock. The story has been called an American 
counterpart of the English “Britling” narrative. The spirit of 
service revealed makes this description of changed fathers and 
sons and mothers and sisters an effective preachment—but in at- 
tractive story form—of patriotism. (Scribners. $1.50.) 


A Dreamer’s Tates. By Lord Dunsany. If one wishes to be 
transported from the fearful days of the year 1918 into the upper 
realms in which imagination holds full sway, he should read these 
tales. Unlike most modern writers, the author deliberately “aims 
at transporting us from reality.” (Modern Library Series, limp 
leather. Boni & Liveright. 60 cts.) 


Tue Encuantep Barn. By Grace L. H. Lutz. This is a book 
written by an author who believes that a story should be whole- 
some as well as true to life. She does not dig up plots from foul 
places, and has little use for the “adventurer” in her novels. All 
her stories—and especially this one—may safely be placed in the 
hands of young people. The attractive Shirley Hollister, in this 
tale, finds her pot of gold at the foot of the rainbow—but it is 
something better than a material pot of gold. (Lippincott. $1.35.) 


Sxinner’s Bic Inga. By Henry Irving Dodge. Skinner is al- 
ready well-known as the hero of his “Dress Suit,” which story 
brought fame to him several months ago. In this book, which is 
also a gripping business story, Skinner attacks some of the prob- 
lems of advancing middle age in the business world. (Harpers. 
50 cts.) 


Sovprers’ ENGLISH AND ITALIAN Conversation Boox. “For 
the man going to the front.” Handy form, 128 pages. (Lippincott, 
30 cts.) 
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News of the Churches 


S. G. Inman Will 
Visit Chicago 


Chicago Disciples are looking for- 
ward with keen anticipation to the visit 
of S. G. Inman of the Committee on 
Cooperation in Latin America, who is 
to be in Chicago on June 20, and speak 
at the University of Chicago on the 
present phases of Christian Missions 
and Education in South America. Mr. 
Inman was formerly a missionary of 
the Disciples in Mexico, But his serv- 
ices to the general cause of Christianity 
in Latin lands became so conspicuous 
that he was selected as the executive 
secretary of the entire field, and has 
made repeated journeys to the different 
parts of South America to study the 
situation and set forward plans of co- 
operative work. His report recently 
issued as a result of a trip made last 
season is full of encouragement. At the 
same time it contains much food for 
thought in connection with the efforts 
of Germany to secure control of that 
vast and as yet plastic region. Mr. In- 
man’s address at the University will be 
given at 3:30 p.m., and will be open to 
all who wish to attend. 


Mrs. William Bayard Craig to 
Return to Drake University 


Mrs. William Bayard Craig, better 
known to the friends of Drake Univer- 
sity as Mary Carpenter, will return to 
the school at the beginning of the next 
semester to take up again the position 
of Dean of Women. Since the resigna- 
tion of Dean Elizabeth Jordan some 
time ago it has been the ardent wish of 
the friends of Mrs. Craig that she again 
take up this work, and her acceptance 
of an election was received a few days 


ago. Mrs Craig has been identified with 
Drake University almost from the first 
day. Her father, George T. Carpenter, 


was the first head of the new school. 
Her mother was the sister of General 
Francis Marion Drake, for whom the 
school was named. She is herself a 
graduate and after a few years’ associa- 
tion with F. M. Kirkham in the publi- 
cation of the Christian Oracle she re- 
turned to Drake in 1897 as librarian. 
She was advanced to the position of 
Dean of Women in 1902, retaining this 
position until her marriage to former 
Chancellor William Bayard Craig. Fol- 
lowing her marriage the Craig home 
was in Denver and for the last few 
years in San Bernardino, Calif. Mrs. 
Craig is one of the four women who 
has held the position of head of the 
young women of Drake University. 


President Jones Announces International 
Convention Committees 


President Edgar DeWitt Jones of the 
International Convention of the Disciples 
of Christ, which will meet this year, not 
at Fort Worth, Tex., but at St. Louis, an- 
nounces the personnel of the important 
committees of the convention, as follows: 
Nomination: L. W. McCreary, St. Louis, 
Mo.; George A. Miller, Washington, D. 
C.; Mrs. T. W. Grafton, Indianapolis, 
Ind.: A. D. Harmon, Lincoln, Neb.; L. 
©. Bricker, Atlanta, Ga. Publicity: W. 
G. Johnston, St. Louis, Mo.; E. E. Elliott, 
Kansas City, Mo.; Meade E. Dutt, Tulsa, 
Okla.; Mrs. Florence Miller Black, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; W. F. Rothenburger, Spring- 
field, Ill. Fraternal Relations: Peter 
Ainslie, Baltimore, Md.; Carey E. Mor- 


gan, Nashville, Tenn.; John J. Castle- 
berry, Mayfield, Ky.; W. F. Richardson, 
Los Angeles, Calif.; Mrs. E. M. Bowman, 
New York, Y. Necrology: Z. T. 
Sweeney, Columbus, Ind.; A. W. Koken- 
doffer, Sedalia, Mo.; Mrs. Hume Logan, 
Louisville, Ky.; Mrs. Walter White, 
Memphis, Tenn.; I. J. Cahill, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


Memorial Church, Chicago, Observes 
Three Anniversaries 


The anniversary services in com- 
memoration of ten years of history at 
Memorial Church of Christ, Chicago, took 
place last week. Three important meet- 
ings were held on the evenings of Tues- 
day, Wednesday and Thursday. They 
were devoted to comments vpon the his- 
tory of the church, or of the two 
churches, the First Christian and the 
Memorial Baptist, which united ten 
years ago to form the present congre- 
gation. Letters were read from Rev. 
Frank G. Tyrrell and Rev. J. W. Allen, 
former pastors of the First Christian 
Church, and from Rev. L. E. Crandall of 
the Memorial Baptist Church. An in- 
spiring message wa¥ received from Rev. 
E. LeRoy Dakin, pastor of Memorial 
Church during Dr. Willett’s absence in 
the orient some years since. Many for- 
mer members and neighboring ministers 
attended or sent letters of congratula- 
tion. On Tuesday and Thursday eve- 
nings addresses were made by Rev. G. I. 
Hoover of Indianapolis, and Rev. W. H. 
Main of the First Baptist church of this 
city. In every way the occasion was 
delightful and memorable. The exer- 
cises of Anniversary Week were closed 
with a sermon on Sunday, May 26, by 
President Warren P. Behan of the Bap- 
tist Missionary Training School. 
Missouri’s Convention at 
Sedalia, June 11-13 


Missouri's state meet will be held at 
the new First Church building, St. 
Joseph, June 11-13. A. W. Kokendoffer, 
chairman of the convention, sends the 
following inspiring message of invitation: 
“We know not what the coming days 
have in store for our country and our 
people, but believe that the reports at the 
convention of work done and visions of 
possibilities by our leaders will so hearten 
as to furnish some equivalent for the 
awful horrors of war. ‘Speed up the 
Church,’ should be our every aim this 
eventful year.” A strong program has 
been prepared. The convention will 
close with a patriotic session, the govern- 
ment furnishing the speaker. Mr. Koken- 
doffer writes that Missouri has lost many 
leaders through the war, but the work 
goes forward. C. M. Chilton is the min- 
ister at St. Joseph, with a fine record of 
service there. 


Indiana Disciples Will Meet 
Next Year at Indianapolis 


Indianapolis will be the next meeting 
place of the Disciples of Christ of Indi- 
ana. Huntington had originally an- 
nounced that it would seek the conven- 
tion, but gave way to Indianapolis when 
it was reported that there was talk of a 
merger of the Congregational and Dis- 
ciples churches in Indiana, and that the 
Congregationalists would convene next 
year at the capital city. (It is reported 
that the belief prevailed among the con- 
vention officers that the merger would be 
completed by next May.) The new offi- 
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cers of the state convention are: Presi- 
dent, Frank L. Jaynes, Wabash; vice- 
president, J. W. Darby, Washington; sec- 
retary, Ferris Stephens, Morristown. At 
the Jate convention session at Muncie, 
Clay Trusty of Indianapolis, presided in 
the absence of Paul Preston, the presi- 
dent of the convention. There was 
great enthusiasm throughout the sessions 
and much praise was given the Hoosier 
leaders for the excellent condition of the 
state work throughout. President Burn- 
ham is reported as saying that the organ- 
ized work in Indiana is in the best condi- 
tion among the Disciples of Christ of the 
entire country. The general theme of the 
convention sessions was “The Church 
and the War.” 


Dr. E. S. Ames of Hyde Park, Chicago, 
Receives Deserved Promotion 


Dr. Edward Scribner Ames, minister 
of the Hyde Park Church of the Disciples 
in this city, and for years a member of 
the department of Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, has been promoted to 
the position of associate professor. This 
is a merited honor. Dr. Ames, by his 
scholarly services in the department, and 
the important publications of which he is 
the author, has made for himself a place 
of distinction among the members of his 
profession. His services as minister have 
been not less noteworthy. His promo- 
tion will bring satisfaction to his large 
circle of friends. 

* > * 


—Maxwell Hall of Broad Street 
Church, Columbus, Ohio, was a member 
of the committee which appeared as fra- 
ternal delegates from the Disciples of 
Christ at the recent meeting of the Pres- 
byterians for the discussion of the pro- 
posed union of all the evangelical 
churches. This meeting occurred at 
Columbus, during the meetings of the 
general assembly of the Presbyterian 
church which convened there this year. 
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—R. W. Madden of Mount Morris, IIL, 
has accepted a call to the work at Rose- 
ville, Ill. 
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—The board of the Juliette Fowler 
Home, Texas, has voted to dedicate the 
babies ward of the children’s department 
to A. J. Bush, the veteran preacher of 
Texas. This is in appreciation of his 
great service to the institution. 


—The death is reported of Mrs. J. W. 
Monser, wife of one of Missouri's preach- 
ers of several years ago. 


—Charles A. Young, for many years 
in Chicago and in the West, writes that 
he is going to France in the overseas 
department of the Y. M. C. A. War 
Work Council. 
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—A. B. Houze, who is just beginning 
his second year at First church, Bowl- 
ing Green, Ky., has doubled the offer- 
ings of that church for missions during 
the last year, and increased cfferings to 
current expenses twenty-five per cent. 
The attendance has been increased fifty 
per cent. There have been seventy-five 
additions at regular services, among this 
number being some of the strong busi- 
ness men of the city. Mr. Houze has 
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been in constant demand recently for 
Liberty Loan, Red Cross, college and 
high school addresses. 


—Byron Hester, of Chickasha, Okla., 
reports that Robert H. Flowers, until 
recently in the Congregational ministry, 
has entered the Disciples fellowship and 
will probably locate somewhere in Okla- 
homa. He preached a very effective ser- 
mon at Chickasha church two weeks 
ago. 


—Albert Buxton and wife are filling 


the pulpit at Olympia, Wash., tempo- 
rarily. Seven additions are reported 
there for last month. 

—George A. Campbell, of St. Louis, 


delivered the baccalaureate address at 
Christian College, Columbia, Mo., this 
week. Ex-Governor Joseph W. Folk will 
be the commencement speaker. There 
were 105 persons who received degrees, 
diplomas and certificates this year. 


—C. M. Chilton, of St. Joseph, Mo., 
writes that those expecting to attend the 
Missouri convention, to be held at St. 
Joseph, June 11-13, should write “Con- 
vention Committee, 917 Faraon Street, 
St. Joseph,” and reservations will be 
made for them, The registration fee is 
50 cents. 


—Carl Burkhardt, of Plattsburg, Mo., 
reports that the church there has been 
packed four times in recent days: once 
for the baccalaureate service, once for a 
send-off meeting for the soldier boys of 
the church, twice on one Sunday for 
patriotic meetings addressed by one of 
Pershing’s men on Red Cross and Y. M. 
C. A. work. The Plattsburg chapter 
went more than $1,300 over its Red Cross 
apportionment the first day of the cam- 
paign, 

—Butler College won the first honor 
at the recent inter-collegiate prohibition 
oratorical contest held at Butler. Six 
other colleges were represented. Ben- 
jamin E. Watson was the orator who 
won the honor for his school, his sub- 
ject being “The 100 Per Cent Man.” 


—Ward E. Hall, secretary of the 
Northwestern District of Illinois, re- 
ports that the district has gone $8,200 
over its apportionment in the emergency 
drive. The district was apportioned 
$28,275. Mr. Hall will continue to serve 
as Naval Camp Pastor for the Disciples 
at the Great Lakes Station in conjunc- 
tion with his work as district secretary. 


—Rev. G. I. Hoover of Indianapolis was 
a welcome visitor last week in connec- 
tion with the anniversary exercises at 
Memorial Church. Mr. Hoover was pas- 
tor of the First Christian Church for 
about two years. During that time he 
greatly endeared himself to its members, 
and was favorably known to the entire 
circle of Chicago Disciples. Later he 
was pastor for a time at West Pullman. 
From there he went to the important 
church at Tipton, Ind. For several 
years past he has been a notable factor 
in the state work in Indiana. It was a 
pleasure to his many friends in Chicago 
to see him again. 


—W. T. Walker has been installed as 
pastor of the church at Mattoon, Ill. Le- 
Roy Huff at Charleston, Ill, and J. C. 
Mullens, district evangelist, had part on 
the program of the installation service. 


—J. A. Wharton, forfive years leader 
at Wauseon, Ohio, left this field for other 
work two weeks ago. 


—Sandusky, Ohiay church has adopted 
the combined service plan for its morn- 
ing worship. 
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—O. E. Tomes, for five years leader at 
First Church, Fort Wayne, Ind., will be- 
gin a pastorate at Central Church, Gary, 
Ind., next Sunday. 


—First church, Colorado Springs, 
Colo., led by Claire L. Waite, raised 
$2,200 on the emergency drive, exceed- 
ing its apportionment by $20. This 
church is now in the midst of a build- 
ing fund campaign for a new home to be 
erected after the war. 


—A. L. Clinkinbeard, of the Palestine, 
Tex., church, reports the death of his 
sister-in-law, Mrs. E. Shirley, of 
Hereford, Tex., who passed away on 
May 5. Mrs. Shirley's son-in-law, Elster 
M. Haile, was formerly minister of the 
South Chicago Mission and the Monroe 
Street church of this city. Instead of 
sending floral tributes the Hereford 
Ladies’ Aid Society voted a twenty-five 
dollar donation in her memory to the 
Juliette Fowler Orphans’ Home at Dal- 
las, and the local C. W. B. M. auxiliary 
a similar amount for a name plate in 
the College of Missions Building, In- 
dianapolis. 


—The muse of poetry is enlisting the 
services of many Disciple ministers. John 
Hewitson, who leads at Kidder, Mo., 
wrote a poem on the Red Cross, copies 
of which were sold at a recent Red Cross 
sale in that town at 10 cents each, and a 
good sum was realized by the sale. Mr. 
Hewitson is a better financier than most 
poets! 


—Secretary J. H. Mohorter of the Na- 
tional Benevolent Association, reports 
the critical illness of Mrs. Rowena Mason, 
for more than twenty years a member of 
the Central Board, and the founder of the 
Christian Philanthropist. For sixteen 
years she served as the president of the 
Christian Orphans Home. Mr. Mohorter 
also states that Mrs. J. K. Hansbrough, 
“the central figure in the Association’s 
life,” has returned to St. Louis from 
three months’ recuperation in Texas, and 
will now be at her usual tasks at the As- 
sociation headquarters. 


—Charles H. Winders, of First church, 
Hannibal, Mo., delivered the bacca- 
laureate sermon at Culver-Stockton Col- 
lege, Canton, Mo., on last Tuesday, and 
George A. Campbell was to deliver the 
commencement address on May 30. 
The commencement season is May 24-30. 


—The first convention of the South- 
ern district of Illinois is being held this 
week at Mt. Vernon—May 28-29. R. H. 
Robertson is the district evangelist. 


—The death is reported of Dr. P. T. 
Kilgour, for twenty years medical ex- 
aminer for the Foreign Society. Dr. 
Kilgour’s father was one of the pioneer 
preachers in Ontario. His praise is in 
all the churches of that province. The 
son came to the States many years ago, 
and has practiced in and about Cincin- 
nati. He was a leader in the Mt. Healthy 
church. Dr. Kilgour’s passing came sud- 
denly on April 24, while he was away 
from home. Secretary Bert Wilson 
writes that Dr. Kilgour insisted upon 
doing all the work of examination of 
missionaries without charge. 


—The convention of the Northeast 
district of lowa is being held this weck, 
the date being May 28-30, at Grinnell. 
G. D. Serrill, of Waterloo, is the presi- 
dent of the convention. An excellent 
program was prepared. 


—Claris Yeuell, Disciple minister of 
Akron, O., reports the marriage of his 
son, Gladstone Yeuell and Miss Eugenia 


Osborn, of Wheeling, W. Va. Both are 
graduates of Bethany College. Mr. 
Yeuell is now serving as chaplain at 


Camp Lee, Petersburg, Va., and the mar- 


riage occurred there. 


—J. J. Cole, who recently resigned at 
Findlay, O., supplied for Grant W 
Speer, at Central church, Toledo, O., 
on May 19. Mr. Cole will do Y. M. C. A. 
work on the battle fronts. 
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THE DISCIPLES NYMNAL IS THE MOST BEAUTIFUL HYMNAL EVER PRODUCED BY THE AMERICAN CHURCH 


[t Sings the Message You Preach! 


f. VERY modern-minded pastor has had this experience: After 
preparing a sermon on some great, human, social problem or 
duty, he has searched his hymnal through to find a hymn that would 
ather up and express in song the theme of his sermon. And he 
eal none which in modern terms struck the social note. Asa 
result he felt, after his sermon was preached, that half its power 


had been lost. 














One of the unique features—among many others equally distinctive—-of the new hymnal 


HYMNS OF THE 
UNITED CHURCH 


The Disciples Hymnal 


1s its section on ‘“The Kingdom of God,” with sub-sections entitled ‘Social Aspiration 
and Progress,”’ ‘‘Loyalty and Courage,” ‘Human Service and Brotherhood,’’ ‘The 
Nation,” ‘Peace Among the Nations,” etc., etc. In this section are 101 great hymns 
which sing the evangelical social gospel which the modern pulpit preaches. Many of 
these hymns have never before been used in a church hymnal. Here are some of the 
authors’ names: 


John Addington Symonds 
Emily Greene Balch 
John G. Whittier 
William DeWitt Hyde 
Charles Kingsley 
Nolan R. Best 

Richard Watson Gilder 
Algernon C. Swinburne 
Felix Adler 

Ebenezer Elliott 

W. Russell Bowie 


Thomas Wentworth Higginson 
Gilbert K. Chesterton 
Washington Gladden 
Frank Mason North 
Charles Mackay 

John Hay 

William Pearson Merrill 
Katherine Lee Bates 
Frederick L. Hosmer 
Rudyard Kipling 

John Haynes Holmes 








Think of being able to sing the social gospel as well as to preach it! The social gospel 
will never seem to your people to be a truly religious gospel until they learn to sing it. 
The Disciples Hymnal is the only church hymnal in which the social note of today’s 
evangelical preaching finds adequate expression. The use of this hymnal will thrill and 
inspire your congregation with a new vision and purpose. 


Price $1.15 in cloth, $1.40 in half leather 


Special introductory terms to churches. Returnable copy sent to pastors or committee 


DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


700 E. 40th Street - Chicago, Illinois 
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